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Unlike the ster otyped methods of a generation ago modern educa- 





tion seeks first to discover individual talents in order that the pupil may 
be guided into enjoying those experiences which lend themselves to a 
richer and fuller dé elopment ol the aptitudes which will make him a 
better citizen of tomorrow 


I 


Similarly The Bark of Virginia seeks first to determine the banking 


needs of the people of Virginia and then designs and lends its services 
to the end that such needs a1 idequately met and the requests 01 indi- 
viduals and businesses maximally fulfilled. 

The Virginia tf nel een a welcomed customer ol this bank 
since its organization mor in a quarter of a century ago. Today it 
still stands in readiness to lend its services to the end that you present 
plans and those yo mntemp! ite for a future date may become realities. 

Whether you wish to travel, attend summer school, or relax at one 
of the country’s many vacation spots, the chances are one hundred to one 
that you can accomplish your purpose through the services of this bank. 


You will like doing business with The Bank of Virginia for it has a 


friendly concern for the things that concern vou. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


A STATEWIDE BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


RICHMOND PETERSBURG ROANOKE NEWPORT NEWS PORTSMOUTH NORFOLK 














The Meat et Your Clissrdiba:. . . 





INSTRUCTOR’S 
DEMONSTRATION 
DESK 

No. L-2105 














The most important desk in every science classroom is the Instructor’s Demon- 
stration Desk. That is why this desk especially must be complete in its service 
features . .. and only HAMILTON can give you this. This 8 foot desk is large 
enough so that pupils can gather around and be at ease for experiments. No 
“two-deep” standing or stretching over someone else to see. Large roomy cup- 
board for storage space and books. 23” wide knee space. Hot and cold water, 
large size stone sink, AC receptacle. All these features and many more are sup- 


plied with this instructor’s desk. 


Hlowers. School Cquipment Company 


327 West Main Street 


Kichmond 20, Virginia 


Phone 7-4035 
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2? 


Does your sound motion picture projector provide the same flow 
of air to the lamp at silent film speed as for sound speed? Such is neces- 
sary to adequately protect both the film and the lamp. 


Does your projector have only two sprocket rollers to provide 


quieter operation and easier threading? 


Are the sprocket rollers large ones, with 16 teeth each, to allow 


better film movement and get fewer revolutions per minute? 


The above are a few of many outstanding features of the new 


RCA Model “400”. 





For Further Details Write: 


Capitol Film and Radio Company, Inc. 


19 West Main Street Richmond, Virginia 
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||!) Precision Projectors 
| E professional quality 
i 


| 
: A HH hit 


The name “AMPRO” on any oo is your assurance 
of efficient operation . . . simplified, convenient controls 

. rugged construction . . . and long, satisfactory service. 

Proof of this is in the remarkable performance record 
established by Ampro projectors during the past two 
decades in leading school systems, universities, top in- 
dustrial concerns, churches, many branches of government 
service and in private homes all over the world. 

The Ampro organization has the production and en- 
gineering facilities plus the practical experience to make 
some of the world’s finest precision projectors. Before 
deciding on any projector—for any purpose—be sure to 
find out what Ampro has to offer you. 


THE AMPRO CORPORATION © 2835 N. Western Ave., Chitago 18, Ill. 


In Canada: Telephoto Industries Limited, 1195 Bay Street, Toronto 
A Genera! Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 


Send for Circular 


. . . on Ampro models in which you 
are interested. Also send 10c for 
16-page booklet, “The Amazing 
Story of Sound Motion Pictures.” 
It dramatically illustrates the va- 
rious steps in the recording and 
reproducing of sound on film. Of 
special interest to students, teach- 
ers, sales executives, librarians, and 


16mm. movie fans. PRECISION CINE 


EQUIPMENT 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





| dreaming of a vacation? 


Now is the time to plan for a wonderful 
summer. Let Thalhimers Travel Bureau, 
American Express Service, take over the 
bothersome details . . . reservations by 
plane, train or boat, hotel accommodations, 
all-expense tours. We can suggest many 
thrilling trips and cruises. Whether you 
want to go for a week-end, a week or two 
months . . . for a quiet stay or a gay fling 

. . we can arrange it. You can buy Travel- 
ers’ Checks and Money Orders right here, 
too. Stop at our Travel Desk, Third Floor. 
We'll gladly answer your questions .. . 





help you decide on a fascinating vacation 
that’s within the limitations of your time 
and your budget. 


coming to Richmond 


for Garden Week? 


See our special series of Spring table set- 
tings with flower arrangements by mem- 
bers of the Richmond Council of Garden 
Clubs. China and Glassware, Second Floor. 
Stop for a quick, delicious luncheon be- 
tween shopping and tours, in our popular 
T-Cart, Third Floor. Luncheon 11 to 3. 
Fashion Teas, Wednesday, 3 to 5. The 
Soup Bar, snacks and lunches for men. 
Mezzanine Thalhimers. 





oe, 
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Over a Century in Virginia 
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THE GINN 
BASIC READERS 


This completely new reading series includes and 
goes beyond the best that has been done in this field. 
With these fresh new books the postwar generation 
will find learning to read a joyous adventure! And 
teachers will be delighted with the up-to-the-minute 
helps that lighten the task of teaching reading. One 
of the notable features is vertical organization. ‘That 
is, these readers are not only organized horizontally 
—by grade levels—but have their material arranged 
to cut across grade lines and so provide for continuity 
of growth in reading abilities, both within and be- 
tween grades. 





The Primary Program through Grade 3 is ready. 
It was prepared by David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, 
Grace B. Haynes and Gretchen Wulfing. Let us tell 
you about it! Ask for descriptive circular 618. 





GINN AND COMPANY 22 Fitth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 

















for taste 


AEG. VS. PAT.OFF. 


and quality 





PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Arlington, Danville, 
Lynchburg, Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, and South Hill 
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Summer School Scholarships 


‘THE General Assembly has made available six 

hundred summer school scholarships for Vir- 
ginia teachers for the summer of 1948. These 
scholarships can be secured for summer school at- 
tendance and for workshops which are conducted by a 
college and carry college credit. They range from 
$60 in value for four weeks of summer school to 
$100 for seven weeks or more. 

College graduates, holders of normal professional 
certificates, and holders of emergency licenses based 
on two or more years of college training are eligible 
to receive these scholarships. They are available for 
both elementary and high school teachers, provided 
high school teachers take training in physical and 
health education, music, art, natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, industrial arts, commer- 
cial education, agriculture, home economics, trade 


and industrial education, library science, or distrib- 
utive education. 


Applications for the summer school scholarships 
should be made directly through the division su- 
perintendent of schools, from whom full informa- 
tion concerning the scholarship plan can be obtained. 


Applications must be submitted to the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction not later than 
June 1, 1948. 


Here is an unusual opportunity for the teacher to 
raise the type of certificate she holds. Here is the 
opportunity for many emergency teachers to take 
the work necessary to become regularly certificated. 
It all adds up to a plan for the professional growth 
of Virginia teachers. We certainly hope that every 
one of the six hundred scholarships will be taken. 


Neither Indefinite Nor Vague 


ADVOCATES of the program for teaching the 
Bible in the public schools have expressed keen 
disappointment at the recent opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court in favor of Mrs. Vashti Cul- 
lom in her suit against the school authorities of 
Champaign, Illinois. It is natural that those who 
have put so much time and effort into the project 
should hesitate to face the full implications of this 
decision. Some advocates of the program have tried 
to find comfort by saying that the majority opin- 
ion is characterized by vagueness and indefiniteness, 
and for this reason they would delay in making ad- 
justments to conform to the action of the Supreme 
Court. This seems to be a doubtful procedure, be- 
cause there is no question about what the eight Jus- 
tices had in mind regarding the case before them. 
Eight of the nine Justices of the Supreme Court 
concurred in the majority opinion, and thereby each 
of these eight Justices made the majority opinion 
his own. This opinion set forth certain facts from 
the record. ‘In 1940 interested members of the 
Jewish, Roman Catholic, and a few of the Protes- 
tant faiths formed a voluntary association called the 
Champaign Council on Religious Education. They 
obtained permission from the Board of Education to 
offer classes im religious instruction to public school 
pupils. . . . Classes were made up of pupils whose 
parents signed printed cards requesting that their 
children be permitted to attend. . . . The council 
employed the religious teachers . . . but the instruc- 
tors were subject to the approval and supervision of 
the superintendent of schools. . . . Classes were con- 
ducted in the regular classrooms. . . . Students who 
did not choose to take the religious instruction were 
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not released from public school duties. . . . Stu- 
dents who were released from secular study for the 
religious instructions were required to be present at 
the religious classes. . . . The foregoing facts... . 
show the use of tax-supported property for reli- 
gious instruction. . . . The operation of the State’s 
compulsory education system thus assists and is inte- 
grated with the program of religious instruction... . 
Pupils compelled by law to go to school are released 
in part from their legal duty upon the condition 
that they attend the religious classes.’’ 

In the light of these facts eight Justices dec! ced: 
“This is beyond all question a utilization of the 
tax-established and tax-supported public school sys- 
tem to aid religious groups to spread their faith. 
And it falls squarely under the ban of the First 
Amendment.” 

Mr. Justice Jackson, in concurring with this ma- 
jority opinion, stated certain reservations. He 
thought it “doubtful whether the facts of this case 
establish jurisdiction in this Court’ on the ground 
that ‘‘a Federal Court may interfere with local 
school authorities only when they invade either a 
personal liberty or a property right protected by the 
Federal Constitution.’’ And he held the opinion 
that the Court should have placed limitations on 
its decision by defining the decision as it related to 
the particular circumstances which prevailed in the 
Champaign case. . . . No statement by Mr. Justice 
Jackson disagrees with the majority opinion. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter delivered an opinion in 
which Mr. Justice Jackson, Mr. Justice Rutledge 
and Mr. Justice Burton joined. We recall that these 
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are the Justices who brought the minority opinion 
in the Everson decision with regard to the use of 
public tax money to pay for the bus transportation 
of children to Catholic parochial schools in New 
Jersey. The four Justices defended the public school 
system of America as ‘‘designed toserve as perhaps the 
most powerful agency for promoting cohesion among 
a heterogeneous democratic people. oo  Fiey 
declare: ‘Separation means separation, not some- 
thing less. . . . In no activity of the State is it more 
vital to keep out divisive forces than in its schools, 
to avoid confusing, not to say fusing, what the 
Constitution sought to keep strictly apart.”’ 

In this supplement written by Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, there is a valuable survey of ‘‘released time” 
programs of religious education. The opinion makes 
clear that because there are many forms of ‘‘released 
time,’ the Court could not possibly make a decision 
conform to all cases. That is common sense, not 
indefiniteness. 

In the decision under consideration the | -deral 
Supreme Court decided that the Champaigy sys- 





tem is illegal, therefore all other local or state pro- 
grams of that pattern are illegal. The program 
sponsored by the Virginia Council of Churches is al- 
most identical with the one which operates in 
Champaign. The single difference lies in the fact 
that the Virginia program is even less satisfactory 
because, by a restricted patronage, it excludes all ex- 
cept the Protestant sects. It seems quite obvious that 
the Virginia program must come to an end. News 
reports indicate that Norfolk has already taken steps 
in that direction. 

This decision may startle parents. That will be 
good. It may bring them to understand that they 
can no longer shift their responsibility to the State. 
Unless children receive religious instruction at home, 
they may become godless men and women. Simi- 
larly the decision may stimulate the churches to .ac- 
tion. Already some denominations have become 
aroused. Along with others, Baptists must rethink 
and readjust their program of religious education in 
the local churches.—Reprint from Religious Herald, 
March 25, 1948. 


The Court Calls for Better Negro Schools 


UDGE STERLING HUTCHESON’S recent de- 

cision in the Surry County school case is highly 
important to Virginia and to the other States which 
have segregation in their public school systems. 
What it says, in effect, is that not only must Negro 
teachers’ salaries be equalized with those of whites, 
as the Federal courts have previously ruled, but that 
buildings and equipment must also be equal for 
both races. 

This decision is apt to have far-spreading re- 
verberations. Throughout the Eastern section of 
Virginia, where the proportion of Negroes is high- 
est, the Surry County case may be used as the lever 
to effect more rapid improvement of Negro school 
buildings, bus services and educational facilities in 
general than has hitherto been made. 

That public school facilities for the two races 
are not now equal, is plainly evident. The 1947 
annual report of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction shows that the per pupil plant in- 
vestment for whites in public schools was $245.36, 
while that for Negroes was $107.58. Although 
some excellent Negro schools have been built, such 
as Maggie Walker High School in Richmond, and 
the Huntington High School in Newport News, the 
average is far below the standard set for the white 
schools. 

Some of the most evident inadequacies are to be 
found in the counties comprising the “‘Black Belt,”’ 
south of the James River, where the Negro popu- 
lation is large, where per capita incomes are low, and 
where the burden of supporting a dual school sys- 
tem is most manifest. Surry is such a county: its 
' Negro population comprised 61 per cent of the total 
in the 1940 census. Because of this group’s rela- 
tively low economic status, the cost of. public school 
support rests heavily upon the county’s white tax- 
payers. 
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Surry County is one of approximately 30 Vir- 
ginia divisions which have not completely equal- 
ized the pay schedules of Negro and white teachers, 
since the United States Circuit Court, in the case of 
ALSTON V. the School Board of the City of ‘Nor- 
folk, handed down its far-reaching pay equaliza- 
tion ruling in 1940. Let these 30 school divisions 
note this latest ruling giving Surry until the begin- 
ning of the 1949-50 term to remove differentials. 

JUDGE HUTCHESON’S decision serves to stress the 
unconstitutionality and illegality of discriminatory 
educational facilities for white and colored children 
in the public schools of Virginia. The decision 
makes it plain that in Surry County, at least, these 
facilities must be equalized. 

The court has shown that it is willing to grant 
a reasonable time for the Surry County authorities 
to comply with its instructions, but those instruc- 
tions cannot be ignored or by-passed. 


The overwhelming sentiment of Virginians should 
dictate compliance as promptly as possible with the 
principles laid down by JUDGE HUTCHESON. For 
generations we have insisted upon ‘“‘separate but 
equal”’ facilities as the basis of our social pattern. 
We have seen to it that there was separateness, but 
we have not seen to it that there is equality. 


It has been evident for some time that unless fa- 
cilities are provided, the Federal courts may refuse to 
permit continuance of the dual system of schools. 
Either schools for the two races will be made sub- 
stantially equal, or the State may be ordered by the 
Federal courts to operate a single system, and to ad- 
mit all children, irrespective of race. The hand- 
writing on the wall seems plain, in the light of JUDGE 
HUTCHESON’S decision. We must act accordingly.— 
Reprint from Richmond Times-Dispatch, April 5, 
1948. 
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Reciting - The Fourth “R” In Education 


by JAMES M. MULLENDORE 


Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Virginia 


Aristotle in his Rhetoric said 
. everybody to some extent 
makes use of both Dialectic and 
Rhetoric; for all make some at- 
tempt to sift or to support theses, 
and to defend or attack persons.’”! 
This fundamental truth is the 
basis for our present approach in 
speech education. And, in our 
thinking, the key word is every- 
body, for speech like Nature is all 
about us. It is at once common, 
yet appallingly complex. Let us, 
by an elaboration of this concept, 
describe its role as ‘‘the fourth 
‘R’”’ in education. 


SOME two thousand years ago 


Speech—The Most Important 
Means of Communication 


Most of us have experienced, at 
one time or another, an attack of 
laryngitis which rendered us un- 
able to speak, except possibly for 
a hoarse whisper. Then, perhaps 
for the first time, we realized how 
often it was necessary for us to 
speak. Without speech we felt 
useless, cut off from our normal 
social life, and somewhat frus- 
trated. The social events and per- 
sonal contacts which we ordinarily 
enjoy, become, without speech, 
painful and sometimes embarrass- 
ing situations. Our own reactions 
under such circumstances are typi- 
cal of the social reaction of an in- 
dividual with a permanent speech 
defect. 

Last year a young man came to 
the Speech and Hearing Clinic of 
the University of Virginia and 
told us his story: During his ear- 
lier years he had stuttered so se- 
verely that he was sometimes 
speechless for minutes at a time. 
With great difficulty he had man- 
aged to get through elementary 
school and high school and had 
gone to college. There he failed 
because of his inability to speak. 
He was then referred to a speech 
correctionist in the East who was 
able to correct the defect. In speak- 





Cooper, Lane. The Rhetorie of Aristotle. 
(translation) New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., p. 1. 
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James M. Mullendore has been assistant 
speech and director of the Speech and Hearing Clinic at 
the University of Virginia since 1945. Prior to that he was 
instructor in speech re-education at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Mr. Mullendore is a member of the Virginia Speech 
Association, the Speech Association of America, and the 
American Speech Correction Association. Previous articles 
have appeared in “Quarterly Journal of Speech” and in 


“Hearing News.” 


A native of Fort Wayne, Indiana, where he received his 
elementary and secondary education, Mr. Mullendore holds 
a B.S. and an M.A. from Northwestern University. There 
he has also completed requirements for a Ph.D. degree 


which will be awarded in June. 


fessor of 








ing of this correction, the young 
man did not say merely that his 
speech had been corrected but that, 
‘He gave me my life.’’ This state- 
ment was almost literally true be- 
cause he later finished college and 
has recently obtained a position in 
which good speech is imperative. 

But it is not merely the speech 
of those with severe handicaps 
which requires attention. When 
we consider our reactions to the 
voices we hear coming from the 
loudspeakers of our radios and the 
receivers of our telephones, we im- 
mediately realize that we form 
rapid and lasting judgments of the 
character and personality of other 
people as a result of hearing their 
voices. Such impressions may well 
be accurate, for the speech pattern 
is the reflection of the total indi- 
vidual, his attitude and achieve- 
ments, his experiences and emo- 
tions. Yet, not more than one per- 
son in ten thousand ever gives se- 
rious attention to the development 
of better speech habits. 

Because speech constitutes such 
a tremendous social force and per- 
meates every aspect of our daily 
lives, it must be agreed that oral 
communication—reciting—should 
be elevated to an equal position 
with the traditional three ‘‘R’s’’, 
reading, writing, and ‘rithmetic, 
in our educational curriculum. 


Speech Is Neglected in Education 


There are two major approaches 
to speech training in the public 
schools, both of which have been 
seriously neglected: (1) general 


speech improvement, which means, 
simply, the utilization by class- 
room teachers in their everyday 
class activities of techniques which 
would enable all children to learn 
to use speech more effectively in 
their school and community life; 
and (2) the correction of actual 
defects which handicap large num- 
bers of the population. 


Both objectives are important. 
Speech defectives constitute the 
largest single group of handicapped 
people in the United States. Es- 
timates of.the number of indi- 
viduals with handicapping speech 
defects in this country range from 
four to ten million. If all the Vir- 
ginians with speech defects were 
put into one community, they 
would make up a city approxi- 
mately the size of Richmond. Sur- 
veys of the children in the first 
four grades in four school divi- 
sions in and around Charlottes- 
ville revealed that roughly 35 per 
cent of all children possess some 
sort of a speech defect. Almost 
10 per cent could be considered 
to be severely handicapped. 


Yet there are no more than ten 
people in this State qualified to 
cope with serious speech problems. 
Thanks to a scholarship program 
sponsored by the Virginia Society 
for Crippled Children, teachers in 
service are now being trained in 
this line of work at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. But this program 
must be supplemented by other 
factors. Special education for chil- 
dren with all sorts of handicaps 
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are the Justices who brought the minority opinion 
in the Everson decision with regard to the use of 
public tax money to pay for the bus transportation 
of children to Catholic parochial schools in New 
Jersey. The four Justices defended the public school 
system of America as “‘designed to’serve as perhaps the 
most powerful agency for promoting cohesion among 
a heterogeneous democratic people. ” “Tey 
declare: ‘‘Separation means separation, not some- 
thing less. . . . In no activity of the State is it more 
vital to keep out divisive forces than in its schools, 
to avoid confusing, not to say fusing, what the 
Constitution sought to keep strictly apart.”’ 

In this supplement written by Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, there is a valuable survey of ‘‘released time’”’ 
programs of religious education. The opinion makes 
clear that because there are many forms of ‘“‘released 
time,’ the Court could not possibly make a decision 
conform to all cases. That is common sense, not 
indefiniteness. 

In the decision under consideration the Federal 
Supreme Court decided that the Champaign sys 





tem is illegal, therefore all other local or state pro- 
grams of that pattern are illegal. The program 
sponsored by the Virginia Council of Churches is al- 
most identical with the one which operates in 
Champaign. The single difference lies in the fact 
that the Virginia program is even less satisfactory 
because, by a restricted patronage, it excludes all ex- 
cept the Protestant sects. It seems quite obvious that 
the Virginia program must come to an end. News 
reports indicate that Norfolk has already taken steps 
in that direction. 

This decision may startle parents. That will be 
good. It may bring them to understand that they 
can no longer shift their responsibility to the State. 
Unless children receive religious instruction at home, 
they may become godless men and women. Simi- 
larly the decision may stimulate the churches to ac- 
tion. Already some denominations have become 
aroused. Along with others, Baptists must rethink 
and readjust their program of religious education in 
the local churches.—Reprint from Religious Herald, 
March 25, 1948. 


The Court Calls for Better Negro Schools 


UDGE STERLING HUTCHESON’S recent de- 

cision in the Surry County school case is highly 
important to Virginia and to the other States which 
have segregation in their public school systems. 
What it says, in effect, is that not only must Negro 
teachers’ salaries be equalized with those of whites, 
as the Federal courts have previously ruled, but that 
buildings and equipment must also be equal for 
both races. 

This decision is apt to have far-spreading re- 
verberations. Throughout the Eastern section of 
Virginia, where the proportion of Negroes is high- 
est, the Surry County case may be used as the lever 
to effect more rapid improvement of Negro school 
buildings, bus services and educational facilities in 
general than has hitherto been made. 

That public school facilities for the two races 
are not now equal, is plainly evident. The 1947 
annual report of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction shows that the per pupil plant in- 
vestment for whites in public schools was $245.36, 
while that for Negroes was $107.58. Although 
some excellent Negro schools have been built, such 
as Maggie Walker High School in Richmond, and 
the Huntington High School in Newport News, the 
average is far below the standard set for the white 
schools. 

Some of the most evident inadequacies are to be 
found in the counties comprising the ‘“Black Belt,”’ 
south of the James River, where the Negro popu 
lation is large, where per capita incomes are low, and 
where the burden of supporting a dua! school sys 
tem is most manifest. Surry is such a county: its 
Negro population comprised 61 per cent of the total 
in the 1940 census. Because of this group's rela- 
tively low economic status, the cost of public schoo! 
support rests heavily upon the county's white tax- 
payers. 
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Surry County is one of approximately 30 Vir- 
ginia divisions which have not completely equal- 
ized the pay schedules of Negro and white teachers, 
since the United States Circuit Court, in the case of 
ALSTON V. the School Board of the City of ‘Nor- 
folk, handed down its far-reaching pay equaliza- 
tion ruling in 1940. Let these 30 school divisions 
note this latest ruling giving Surry until the begin- 
ning of the 1949-50 term to remove differentials. 


JUDGE HUTCHESON’S decision serves to stress the 
unconstitutionality and illegality of discriminatory 
educational facilities for white and colored children 
in the public schools of Virginia. The decision 
makes it plain that in Surry County, at least, these 
facilities must be equalized. 


The court has shown that it is willing to grant 
a reasonable time for the Surry County authorities 
to comply with its instructions, but those instruc- 
tions cannot be ignored or by-passed. 

The overwhelming sentiment of Virginians should 
dictate compliance as promptly as possible with the 
principles laid down by JUDGE HUTCHESON. For 
generations we have insisted upon ‘‘separate but 
equal’’ facilities as the basis of our social pattern. 
We have seen to it that there was separateness, but 
we have not seen to it that there is equality. 

It has been evident for some time that unless fa- 
cilities are provided, the Federal courts may refuse to 
permit continuance of the dual system of schools. 
Either schools for the two races will be made sub- 
stantially equal, or the State may be ordered by the 
Federal courts to operate a single system, and to ad- 
mit all children, irrespective of race. The hand- 
writing on the wall seems plain, in the light of JUDGE 
HUTCHESON’S decision. We must act accordingly.— 
Reprint from Richmond Times-Dispatch, April 5, 
1948. 
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Reciting - The Fourth “R” In Education 


by JAMES M. MULLENDORE 


Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Virginia 


eer two thousand years ago 
Aristotle in his Rhetoric said 
. everybody to some extent 
makes use of both Dialectic and 
Rhetoric; for all make some at- 
tempt to sift or to support theses, 
and to defend or attack persons.’ 
This fundamental truth is the 
basis for our present approach in 
speech education. And, in our 
thinking, the key word is every- 
body, for speech like Nature is all 
about us. It is at once common, 
yet appallingly complex. Let us, 
by an elaboration of this concept, 
describe its role as ‘‘the fourth 
‘R’”’ in education. 


Speech—The Most Important 
Means of Communication 


Most of us have experienced, at 
one time or another, an attack of 
laryngitis which rendered us un- 
able to speak, except possibly for 
a hoarse whisper. Then, perhaps 
for the first time, we realized how 
often it was necessary for us to 
speak. Without speech we felt 
useless, cut off from our normal 
social life, and somewhat frus- 
trated. The social events and per- 
sonal contacts which we ordinarily 
enjoy, become, without speech, 
painful and sometimes embarrass- 
ing situations. Our own reactions 
under such circumstances are typi- 
cal of the social reaction of an in- 
dividual with a permanent speech 
defect. 

Last year a young man came to 
the Speech and Hearing Clinic of 
the University of Virginia and 
told us his story: During his ear- 
lier years he had stuttered so se- 
verely that he was sometimes 
speechless for minutes at a time. 
With great difficulty he had man- 
aged to get through elementary 
school and high school and had 
gone to college. There he failed 
because of his inability to speak. 
He was then referred to a speech 
correctionist in the East who was 
able to correct the defect. In speak- 
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ing of this correction, the young 
man did not say merely that his 
speech had been corrected but that, 
‘“‘He gave me my life.’’ This state- 
ment was almost literally true be- 
cause he later finished college and 
has recently obtained a position in 
which good speech is imperative. 

But it is not merely the speech 
of those with severe handicaps 
which requires attention. When 
we consider our reactions to the 
voices we hear coming from the 
loudspeakers of our radios and the 
receivers of our telephones, we im- 
mediately realize that we form 
rapid and lasting judgments of the 
character and personality of other 
people as a result of hearing their 
voices. Such impressions may well 
be accurate, for the speech pattern 
is the reflection of the total indi- 
vidual, his attitude and achieve- 
ments, his experiences and emo- 
tions. Yet, not more than one per- 
son in ten thousand ever gives se- 
rious attention to the development 
of better speech habits. 

Because speech constitutes such 
a tremendous social force and per- 
meates every aspect of our daily 
lives, it must be agreed that oral 
communication—reciting—should 
be elevated to an equal position 
with the traditional three “‘R’s’’ 
reading, writing, and ‘rithmetic, 
in our educational curriculum. 


Speech Is Neglected in Education 

There are two major approaches 
to speech training in the public 
schools, both of which have been 
seriously neglected: (1) general 


speech improvement, which means, 
simply, the utilization by class- 
room teachers in their everyday 
class activities of techniques which 
would enable all children to learn 
to use speech more effectively in 
their school and community life; 
and (2) the correction of actual 
defects which handicap large num- 
bers of the population. 


Both objectives are important. 
Speech defectives constitute the 
largest single group of handicapped 
people in the United States. Es- 
timates of.the number of indi- 
viduals with handicapping speech 
defects in this country range from 
four to ten million. If all the Vir- 
ginians with speech defects were 
put into one community, they 
would make up a city approxi- 
mately the size of Richmond. Sur- 
veys of the children in the first 
four grades in four school divi- 
sions in and around Charlottes- 
ville revealed that roughly 35 per 
cent of all children possess some 
sort of a speech defect. Almost 
10 per cent could be considered 
to be severely handicapped. 


Yet there are no more than ten 
people in this State qualified to 
cope with serious speech problems. 
Thanks to a scholarship program 
sponsored by the Virginia Society 
for Crippled Children, teachers in 
service are now being trained in 
this line of work at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. But this program 
must be supplemented by other 
factors. Special education for chil- 
dren with all sorts of handicaps 
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are the Justices who brought the minority opinion 
in the Everson decision with regard to the use of 
public tax money to pay for the bus transportation 
of children to Catholic parochial schools in New 
Jersey. The four Justices defended the public school 
system of America as ‘‘designed to’serve as perhaps the 
most powerful agency for promoting cohesion among 
a heterogeneous democratic people. .”’ They 
declare: “Separation means separation, not some- 
thing less. . . . In no activity of the State is it more 
vital to keep out divisive forces than in its schools, 
to avoid confusing, not to say fusing, what the 
Constitution sought to keep strictly apart.”’ 

In this supplement written by Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, there is a valuable survey of ‘‘released time” 
programs of religious education. The opinion makes 
clear that because there are many forms of ‘‘released 
time,’’ the Court could not possibly make a decision 
conform to all cases. That is common sense, not 
indefiniteness. 

In the decision under consideration the Federal 
Supreme Court decided that the Champaign sys- 





tem is illegal, therefore all other local or state pro- 
grams of that pattern are illegal. The program 
sponsored by the Virginia Council of Churches is al- 
most identical with the one which operates in 
Champaign. The single difference lies in the fact 
that the Virginia program is even less satisfactory 
because, by a restricted patronage, it excludes all ex- 
cept the Protestant sects. It seems quite obvious that 
the Virginia program must come to an end. News 
reports indicate that Norfolk has already taken steps 
in that direction. 

This decision may startle parents. That will be 
good. It may bring them to understand that they 
can no longer shift their responsibility to the State. 
Unless children receive religious instruction at home, 
they may become godless men and women. Simi- 
larly the decision may stimulate the churches to ac- 
tion. Already some denominations have become 
aroused. Along with others, Baptists must rethink 
and readjust their program of religious education in 
the local churches.—Reprint from Religious Herald, 
March 25, 1948. 


The Court Calls for Better Negro Schools 


UDGE STERLING HUTCHESON’S recent de- 

cision in the Surry County school case is highly 
important to Virginia and to the other States which 
have segregation in their public school systems. 
What it says, in effect, is that not only must Negro 
teachers’ salaries be equalized with those of whites, 
as the Federal courts have previously ruled, but that 
buildings and equipment must also be equal for 
both races. 

This decision is apt to have far-spreading re- 
verberations. Throughout the Eastern section of 
Virginia, where the proportion of Negroes is high- 
est, the Surry County case may be used as the lever 
to effect more rapid improvement of Negro school 
buildings, bus services and educational facilities in 
general than has hitherto been made. 

That public school facilities for the two races 
are not now equal, is plainly evident. The 1947 
annual report of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction shows that the per pupil plant in- 
vestment for whites in public schools was $245.36, 
while that for Negroes was $107.58. Although 
some excellent Negro schools have been built, such 
as Maggie Walker High School in Richmond, and 
the Huntington High School in Newport News, the 
average is far below the standard set for the white 
schools. 

Some of the most evident inadequacies are to be 
found in the counties comprising the “Black Belt,”’ 
south of the James River, where the Negro popu- 
lation is large, where per capita incomes are low, and 
where the burden of supporting a dual school sys- 
tem is most manifest. Surry is such a county: its 
Negro population comprised 61 per cent of the total 
in the 1940 census. Because of this group’s rela- 
tively low economic status, the cost of: public school 
support rests heavily upon the county’s white tax- 
payers. 
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Surry County is one of approximately 30 Vir- 
ginia divisions which have not completely equal- 
ized the pay schedules of Negro and white teachers, 
since the United States Circuit Court, in the case of 
ALSTON V. the School Board of the City of ‘Nor- 
folk, handed down its far-reaching pay equaliza- 
tion ruling in 1940. Let these 30 school divisions 
note this latest ruling giving Surry until the begin- 
ning of the 1949-50 term to remove differentials. 

JUDGE HUTCHESON’S decision serves to stress the 
unconstitutionality and illegality of discriminatory 
educational facilities for white and colored children 
in the public schools of Virginia. The decision 
makes it plain that in Surry County, at least, these 
facilities must be equalized. 

The court has shown that it is willing to grant 
a reasonable time for the Surry County authorities 
to comply with its instructions, but those instruc- 
tions cannot be ignored or by-passed. 

The overwhelming sentiment of Virginians should 
dictate compliance as promptly as possible with the 
principles laid down by JUDGE HUTCHESON. For 
generations we have insisted upon ‘‘separate but 
equal’”’ facilities as the basis of our social pattern. 
We have seen to it that there was separateness, but 
we have not seen to it that there is equality. 


It has been evident for some time that unless fa- 
cilities are provided, the Federal courts may refuse to 
permit continuance of the dual system of schools. 
Either schools for the two races will be made sub- 
stantially equal, or the State may be ordered by the 
Federal courts to operate a single system, and to ad- 
mit all children, irrespective of race. The hand- 
writing on the wall seems plain, in the light of JUDGE 
HUTCHESON’S decision. We must act accordingly.-— 
Reprint from Richmond Times-Dispatch, April 5, 
1948. 
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Reciting - The Fourth “R” In Education 


by JAMES M. MULLENDORE 


Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Virginia 


Aristotle in his Rhetoric said 
. everybody to some extent 
makes use of both Dialectic and 
Rhetoric; for all make some at- 
tempt to sift or to support theses, 
and to defend or attack persons.’”! 
This fundamental truth is the 
basis for our present approach in 
speech education. And, in our 
thinking, the key word is every- 
body, for speech like Nature is all 
about us. It is at once common, 
yet appallingly complex. Let us, 
by an elaboration of this concept, 
describe its role as “the fourth 
‘R’”’ in education. 


So two thousand years ago 


Speech—The Most Important 
Means of Communication 


Most of us have experienced, at 
one time or another, an attack of 
laryngitis which rendered us un- 
able to speak, except possibly for 
a hoarse whisper. Then, perhaps 
for the first time, we realized how 
often it was necessary for us to 
speak. Without speech we felt 
useless, cut off from our normal 
social life, and somewhat frus- 
trated. The social events and per- 
sonal contacts which we ordinarily 
enjoy, become, without speech, 
painful and sometimes embarrass- 
ing situations. Our own reactions 
under such circumstances are typi- 
cal of the social reaction of an in- 
dividual with a permanent speech 
defect. 

Last year a young man came to 
the Speech and Hearing Clinic of 
the University of Virginia and 
told us his story: During his ear- 
lier years he had stuttered so se- 
verely that he was sometimes 
speechless for minutes at a time. 
With great difficulty he had man- 
aged to get through elementary 
school and high school and had 
gone to college. There he failed 
because of his inability to speak. 
He was then referred to a speech 
correctionist in the East who was 
able to correct the defect. In speak- 





1Cooper, Lane. The Rhetorie of Aristotle. 
(translation) New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., p. 1. 
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ing of this correction, the young 
man did not say merely that his 
speech had been corrected but that, 
‘He gave me my life.”” This state- 
ment was almost literally true be- 
cause he later finished college and 
has recently obtained a position in 
which good speech is imperative. 

But it is not merely the speech 
of those with severe handicaps 
which requires attention. When 
we consider our reactions to the 
voices we hear coming from the 
loudspeakers of our radios and the 
receivers of our telephones, we im- 
mediately realize that we form 
rapid and lasting judgments of the 
character and personality of other 
people as a result of hearing their 
voices. Such impressions may well 
be accurate, for the speech pattern 
is the reflection of the total indi- 
vidual, his attitude and achieve- 
ments, his experiences and emo- 
tions. Yet, not more than one per- 
son in ten thousand ever gives se- 
rious attention to the development 
of better speech habits. 

Because speech constitutes such 
a tremendous social force and per- 
meates every aspect of our daily 
lives, it must be agreed that oral 
communication—reciting—should 
be elevated to an equal position 
with the traditional three “‘R’s’’, 
reading, writing, and ‘rithmetic, 
in our educational curriculum. 


Speech Is Neglected in Education 


There are two major approaches 
to speech training in the public 
schools, both of which have been 
seriously neglected: (1) general 


speech improvement, which means, 
simply, the utilization by class- 
room teachers in their everyday 
class activities of techniques which 
would enable all children to learn 
to use speech more effectively in 
their school and community life; 
and (2) the correction of actual 
defects which handicap large num- 
bers of the population. 


Both objectives are important. 
Speech defectives constitute the 
largest single group of handicapped 
people in the United States. Es- 
timates of.the number of indi- 
viduals with handicapping speech 
defects in this country range from 
four to ten million. If all the Vir- 
ginians with speech defects were 
put into one community, they 
would make up a city approxi- 
mately the size of Richmond. Sur- 
veys of the children in the first 
four grades in four school divi- 
sions in and around Charlottes- 
ville revealed that roughly 35 per 
cent of all children possess some 
sort of a speech defect. Almost 
10 per cent could be considered 
to be severely handicapped. 


Yet there are no more than ten 
people in this State qualified to 
cope with serious speech problems. 
Thanks to a scholarship program 
sponsored by the Virginia Society 
for Crippled Children, teachers in 
service are now being trained in 
this line of work at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. But this program 
must be supplemented by other 
factors. Special education for chil- 
dren with all sorts of handicaps 
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must be considered as an integral 
part of general education rather 
than a frill or a luxury. Addi- 
tional State supervisors should be 
provided by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The State should be willing 
to match local funds to help pay 
salaries of local specialists. Courses 
in general speech and speech cor- 
rection should be a required part 
of the curriculum of every teach- 
ers college. 


Such a program constitutes one 
of the best ways to make classroom 
teaching more effective. With the 
staggering pupil load common in 
almost every classroom in the 
State, the problem of those two 
or three children in every class who 
are unable to progress normally 
for one reason or another is al- 
most the last straw. The class- 
room teacher’s job would be made 
considerably easier if she could re- 
ceive special help for the excep- 
tional cases. 


Classroom Teacher—The Key to 
Better Speech 


Thus far this discussion has 
been devoted primarily to the sec- 
ond of the two major objectives 
listed above, the correction of 
speech defects. But the first objec- 
tive, general speech improvement, 
is equally important and, in the 
writer's opinion, should be at- 
tacked first. The fact that chil- 
dren have learned to talk, to some 
extent at least, before reaching 
school age does not justify the 
tendency to assume that no further 
teaching of speech is mecessary. 
Further development of oral skills 
is imperative. And the classroom 
teacher, even without specialized 
speech training, can prevent or cor- 
rect three-fourths of the defects 
which might lead to permanent 
handicaps. 


It is not our purpose to contend 
that speech, as a separate subject, 
should be added to the curriculum. 
Rather, it is felt that it is more 
important to integrate speech tech- 
niques and activities into the teach- 
ing program for other subjects. 
The classroom teacher can do more 
than any other single individual 
to develop high oral standards. 
And, most important of all, in so 
doing the teacher can actually 
make the instruction of all sub- 
jects easier and more effective. 
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Obviously, the many methods 
which may be used cannot be dis- 
cussed fully in the course of this 
article. However, for a brief il- 
lustration, let us consider the re- 
lationship of reciting—or speech 
—to the teaching of an elementary 
subject, spelling. One of the cor- 
nerstones of effective speech is cor- 
rect enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion. To achieve this goal an in- 
dividual must be aware of the 
individual sounds of speech. Sim- 
ilarly, the basic purpose in the 
teaching of spelling is to acquaint 
the child with the symbols which 
represent the sounds of the lan- 
guage. Using a phonic approach, 
the sounds and symbols (and their 
relationship) may be taught simul- 
taneously, and the combination of 
these avenues of approach tends 
to result in more effective teaching 
of both the pronunciation and the 
spelling of the language. For ex- 
ample, lisping and ‘‘baby-talk,’’ 
which are simply faults in the pro- 
nunciation of individual sounds, 
can be corrected by the teacher by 
making children aware of the cor- 
rect production of the tones and 
noises which the letters of the al- 
phabet represent. 


A second cornerstone of speech 
might be broadly stated as expres- 
sion in terms of ideas, as opposed 
to expression in single words. One 
of the objectives in the teaching 
of another elementary subject, 
reading, is to teach children to 
read for the content and not just 
to call each word separately. Ap- 
plying speech techniques to read- 
ing, then, the teacher should. en- 
courage phrasing of the ideas, par- 
aphrasing and retelling of the sto- 
ries which have been read, acting 
out of the ideas and the characters 
in the stories, reading with ade- 
quate loudness and expression, 
reading by the phrase and the en- 
tire sentence, and reading in such 
a way that the printed page be- 
comes alive and is meaningful to 
the others who are listening. Thus, 
the child may learn to express ef- 
fectively his own ideas as well as 
the thoughts of others. 


Still other suggestions might be 
made without elaboration: 


1. The classroom teacher should 
take stock of her speech pro- 
ficiency and endeavor to be- 





come a good model for the 
children in the classroom. 

2. As a teacher himself, the 
writer will testify that most 
teachers talk too much. 
Whenever possible, the class- 
room teacher should endeavor 
to stimulate discussion and 
speech among the children in 
preference to using her own 
speech. 

3. The teacher should always 
require complete sentence an- 
swers to questions asked in 
the classroom. 

4. Every oral response should 
be required to be clear and 
intelligible. 

5. Every classroom activity 
should be considered a poten- 
tial speech activity, and the 
applications of the classroom 
work to everyday life should 
be envisioned. 

In the Course of Study for Vir- 
gina Elementary Schools may be 
found some nine pages of further 
recommendations and suggestions 
for classroom speech activities. 

The basic purpose of the Speech 
Education program in Virginia is 
to provide the. additional means 
and materials necessary for the 
recognition of the nature of speech 
and its problems, and to render 
assistance in speech improvement 
and the correction of defects wher- 
ever the need exists. 

If the children of today are to 
become the useful, well-adjusted 
adult citizens of tomorrow, the 
fourth ‘“‘R’’ must become an inte- 
gral part of their educational pro- 
gram. The achievement of this 
objective is a challenge which 
modern educators must accept. 





Our Cover 

April is “dogwood time’”’ 
in Virginia. Our State flower 
is in the foreground of this 
lovely mountain scene taken 
from the Skyline Drive in the 
Shenandoah National Park 
by the Virginia Conservation 
Commission. The Skyline 
Drive extends along the crest 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
for about 110 miles. The 
west side is bound by the fer- 
tile farm lands of Shenan- 
doah Valley and on the east 
by the rolling hills of Pied- 
mont Plateau. 
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Federal Funds for Non-Public Schools? 


A Warning 


by BOYD H. BODE 


Professor Emeritus of Education, Ohio State University 


HERE is an ominous note 

today in the steadily mounting 
pressure to secure public approval 
and support for the teaching of 
sectarian religion. Preliminary 
skirmishes such as the demand for 
Bible reading in the public schools 
and ‘‘Released Time’’ for outside 
instruction in religion, have al- 
ready been under way for some 
time. Some initial successes in di- 
rect financial aid have already been 
scored: free bus service, free text- 
books and school lunches. All 
this, however, is trivial in compari- 
son with the larger purpose of hav- 
ing private schools recognized as 
of equal rank with public schools 
and entitled to a proportionate 
share of the public funds. 


Bill Misleading 

The latest strategy in this cam- 
paign is to operate through federal 
legislation. The Senate bill, S. 
2499, which was introduced last 
June under the sponsorship of Sen- 
ators Murray, Morse, and Pepper 
is a case in point. Its announced 
purpose is to promote equality of 
educational opportunity, but it 
provides quite gratuitously that 
this aid is to be extended to all 
“non-profit, tax-exempt schools’ 
which measures up to appropriate 
conventional standards, and that if 
the Constitution or the statutory 
regulations of any given State 
should forbid the appropriation of 
public money either to demonina- 
tional or private secular schools, 
the federal authority in Washing- 
ton is to pay out the money di- 
rectly to the schools concerned, 
thus over-riding any State and 
community feelings on the matter. 
This double-barrelled attack upon 
the separation of church and State 
and the tradition of community 
control over education, two of the 
basic features of our democracy, 
is not to be taken lightly. 
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Pressure Group Obvious 


The pressure group behind this 
kind of legislation is too obvious 
to be mistaken. Our private sec- 
ular schools, although equal bene- 
ficiaries of the program, have made 
no noticeable efforts to secure pub- 
lic funds. The Protestant parochi- 
al schools, who might be con- 
ceived as forming a pressure group 
for such an end have a combined 
enrollment of less than two hun- 
dred seventy-six thousand, and this 
enrollment is divided among thir- 
ty-one different Protestant bodies.' 
They have shown no disposition 
to combine for such political ends, 
nor is there any likelihood that 
they will. When one considers, 
by contrast, that there were two 
million Catholic students in Ro- 
man Catholic parochial schools, 
and that the Catholic hierarchy has 
pressed long and hard for public 
financial support, it becomes ob- 
vious that for all practical pur- 
poses S. 2499 could be called a 
measure to promote Catholic edu- 
cation by means of federal aid. 

This, at first thought, might 
not seem anything to be alarmed 
about. Nothing is more familiar 
in our tradition than the attempt 
of private interests to gain access 
to the federal money bag. It is 
becoming increasingly expensive 
for parochial education to compete 
with the widening course of public 
education. Hence the clamor for 
public support. But when one 
realizes that the charges that our 
public schools have no morality 
and are just cesspools of material- 
ism and selfishness spring largely 
from a narrow religious viewpoint, 
and that there is an expressed con- 
viction from this source that the 
spirit and general direction which 
has become operative in our public 





,;Conrad Henry Moehlman. School and 
Church: The American Way, New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1944, pp. 68-7°. This 
small volume is an important contribution to 
the topic under discussion. 
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education is inferior to that of pa- 
rochial education, the ominous note 
become clear: this maneuver for 
a sharing of public funds is a bid 
for a partnership with the State in 
educating its citizens. It means 
giving strength equal to that given 
our free public school system to a 
program of indoctrination for a 
fixed way of life in which the free- 
doms of conscience, mind, and 
speech are rigidly confined within 
the areas of papal pronouncements. 
The fact that such a proposal can 
sound plausible means that we 
have pretty much lost track of 
what our public education means 
in the development of democracy. 

The charge is made that ‘‘reli- 
gion” is not taught in the public 
schools. It is high time that edu- 
cators take thought. We need to 
inquire more closely into what is 
meant by the teaching of ‘“‘reli- 
gion,’’ and whether “‘religion,”’ 
taught as a theological and authori- 
tarian framework is compatible 
with the democratic ideal. Sectar- 
ian religion was excluded from 
the schools on the same basis that 
religious authority was excluded 
from the State. Educational leaders 
must accept the responsiblity for 
reopening the whole question of 
this separation to reach its deeper 
meaning. 


Separation of Church and State 


The separation of church and 
State did not become an issue for 
democracy until the early settlers 
of America found themselves faced 
with the dilemma of maintaining 
a common government over di- 
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versity of creeds and denomina- 


tions. Many of our early settle- 
ments were theocratic organiza- 
tions that maintained the principle 
of freedom of conscience only to 
justify their own religious convic- 
tions. But it came to be increas- 
ingly clear to them that the only 
safety for all of them lay in the 
principle of separation. The 
problem was solved on a practical 
rather than a theoretical basis. 
How was this separation to be ac- 
complished? What general author- 
ity over their lives was the govern- 
ment to be given, and how was it 
to be kept from interfering with 
the authority of religious groups? 
This was achieved by setting up a 
clear distinction between the do- 
mains of the secular and the spirit- 
ual. It was agreed that the separ- 
ate communities would co-operate 
in maintaining roads, policing, 
health, coinage, foreign relations, 
ordinary decency, but with respect 
to beliefs, the government was to 
maintain an official neutrality. 


When public education was set 
up as the responsibility of the State, 
this distinction was applied to it. 
This was fairly easy because public 
education at first was small in 
quantity and narrow in range (ex- 
perts tell us that even as late as the 
1880's, we were still, in terms of 
per capita education, a nation of 
third graders), and its immediate 
concern was with the acquisition 
of information and skills; as a 
teacher of democracy it could con- 
fine itself to a study of democratic 
political forms, to an appreciation 
of our national history, and to 
training in general habits of 
thought and attitude which helped 
the individual fit into general com- 
munity life. The development of 
specifically religious aspects of 
character and outlook on life was 
left to the home and the church. 


The fact that this solution to 
the conflict between creeds was an 
expedient becomes apparent when 
we see that the separation of secu- 
lar from spiritual matters is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to main- 
tain. In government the control 
of the State has grown to embrace 
such problems as pacifism, poly- 
gamy, flag-saluting, communism, 
unemployment, equalization of ed- 
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ucational opportunity, and we are 
constantly faced with the dilemma 
that the government cannot solve 
these problems without broadening 
the theoretical base upon which it 
operates. It must decide upon 
matters which require for decision 
an over-all, consistent attitude such 
as in the past has been identified 
with religious organizations. It 
must become conscious of itself as 
having an outlook of its own, 
which is basically religious and 
which represents a distinctive and 
competing way of life. 


Educational Programs Affected 


In education the same overlap- 
ping of secular and spiritual has 
occurred. When, in educational 
programs, we encounter such prob- 
lems as evolution, the historical 
treatment of the Reformation (or 
the Civil War), the range of scien- 
tific method, and the pronounce- 
ments of modern psychology re- 
garding the nature of the mind or 
soul, we are faced with the fact 
that the honest presentation of this 
material time and again results in 
undermining the dogmas and meta- 
physical organizations of our va- 
rious sects. But it is these dogmas 
in their various, related forms 
which hitherto have given authori- 
ty for decision in matters pertain- 
ing to morals and human relations. 
As a result of the attempt to sepa- 
rate the secular and spiritual into 
water-tight compartments, we have 
placed the majority of our practi- 
cal and human concerns outside 
the frameworks of traditional re- 
ligious organizations and we have 
left them there without providing 
a democratic framework of belief 
to organize them and give them 
meaning. This absence of an al- 
ternative framework is the basis 
for the charges made against our 
schools that they are irreligious and 
without morality. And we are 
faced with the fact that unless we 
can articulate clearly the positive 
ideal that was implied in the sep- 
aration of church and State we 
shall have no ammunition against a 
militant church organization pro- 
claiming the necessity for a ‘‘spirit- 
ual” way of life. We must see 
that “‘separation” is actually just 
a euphemism for the supremacy of 
the democratic idea. 





Freedom of Conscience 


Democracy is a way of life or 
it is nothing at all. It is perhaps 
just as well that this was not clear- 
ly seen at the outset. If it had 
been, democracy might never have 
got under way. The concept of 
freedom of conscience was still 
pretty much the concept of the free- 
dom of a variety of sects to impose 
their particular order upon the in- 
dividual conscience, and the free- 
dom of an individual to move 
away from a given community if 
he couldn’t fit himself into the 
variety of belief it represented. 
Gradually, as the power of creeds 
broke down and better means of 
communication brought. commu- 
nities closer together, as scientific 
and industrial achievements in- 
creased the complexity of living 
and made individuals more and 
more dependent on each other, the 
ideal emerged that through educa- 
tion the sympathies of individuals 
could be enlarged until all men 
could join hands in the creation of 
a community life rich and varied 
enough to allow for the maximum 
development of each. It was the 
belief that when individuals are 
freed of fixed patterns of behavior 
and set in a relationship of sym- 
pathy to each other, the resulting 
cultivation of common interests 
will then generate moral patterns 
for enhancing the dignity and vi- 
tality of living as naturally and 
empirically as cellophane comes out 
of our scientific procedures. We 
need no supernatural sources or 
sanctions for morality. Our com- 
mon humanity, when individuals 
are released from fears and igno- 
rance, provides a sanction so 
powerful that all authoritarian 
systems will give way before it. 


Enactment a Disaster 

Actually our public schools have 
always served this ideal. The 
glory of “‘the little red school- 
house’” was its service in trans- 
forming our heterogeneous popu- 
lation into Americans, not by 
sticking to a narrow concept of 
“usefulness” but by fostering a 
distinctive human ideal. And it is 
the heavy responsibility of educa- 
tors at the present time to make 


this distinctive ideal of democracy 
(Continued on page 342) 
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Improving Your Local Association 


HE Virginia Education Asso- 

ciation has endeavored for a 
number of years to improve the 
lot of teachers in the Common- 
wealth. With the help of active 
local associations the State organ- 
ization has been able to achieve 
rather notable progress in the last 
ten years. We have an actuarially 
sound retirement system, a mini- 
mum salary schedule of a kind, 
and provision for sick leaves among 
other accomplishments. We still 
have a long way to go. 

During the past two months 
the program of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association was defeated in 
large measure because we didn't 
have active support back home. 
It is time we received excellent 
support from certain local associa- 
tions, but this was not enough to 
carry the day. 


Teachers to the Foreground 


What can be done to improve 
the situation? In the first place, 
the local association should be a 
teachers’ organization. Adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and others in 
authority should lend a guiding 
hand, but never a domineering 
hand. ‘Teachers are in the majori- 
ty and, therefore, they should be 
in the foreground. Teachers 
should get together, study their 
needs, and elect officers who are 
their servants—not their lords. 
Too often a politically minded ad- 
ministrator becomes the domineer- 
ing hand. Whenever this happens 
the whole profession loses. People 
should be elected to office who are 
intelligent, courageous, and indus- 
trious. I do no presume to state 
that principals should be left out 
when it comes to selecting local 
officers, provided they have the in- 
terests of teachers at heart. I do 
state most positively that a divi- 
sion superintendent has too many 
duties to assume the presidency of 
a local association. 


Local Action 

In the second place, every -ef- 
fort should be made to make the 
local association active. The best 
officers can be elected, and the local 
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by J. H. CARMINE 





Mr. Carmine, as an officer of the Norfolk Education 
Association, is in a position to give suggestions as to how 
local education associations can be improved. 

The Norfolk City Education Association is at the same 
time one of the most active and most effective local educa- 
tion associations in the State. They have built up extremely 
good relationships with their legislators, the result of which 
was quite evident in the constructive work done by the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly from Norfolk at the last ses- 


sion of the Legislature. 


Mr. Carmine is treasurer of the Norfolk Education Asso- 
ciation and principal of the Frances E, Willard School, Nor- 
folk. For twenty years he taught school in Virginia, begin- 
ning his career in Smyth County in 1925. He holds an 
A.B. from the College of William and Mary and an M.A. 


from the University of Virginia. 
Pennsylvania State College. 


He has also studied at 





association will fall of its own 
weight if a program of action is 
not begun. Too often we elect 
a president, or a committee to do 
this or that, without any idea of 
thorough going action. The local 
association should provide for a 
100% membership in the State 
and National associations. This 
is a good way to get your money’s 
worth, provided a live committee 
is appointed which will keep teach- 
ers informed on State and Nation- 
al programs. Teachers are too 
prone to take everything for 
granted; therefore, a live publicity 
committee is needed to explain 
Senate Bill No. 472, the present 
Virginia Retirement Act, the 


_amendments proposed by the VEA 


to the Retirement Act, et cetera. 
Teachers must be made to realize 
that such proposals affect their 
very lives, and the lives of chil- 
dren. They can't go on in igno- 
rance, and get what they so de- 
servedly need. ‘Ihe program for 
local action should be made to 
dovetail with the program of the 
State association. 


Your Job 


In the third instance, local as- 
sociations must put on a real pro- 
gram of public relations. This 
does not mean that every teacher 
is to button-hole every representa- 
tive to the General Assembly and 


scream for raises in salary. We 
should be subtle enough to realize 
that human relations assume a low 
ebb at this level of endeavor. Your 
job is to present the cause of pub- 
lic education so well that public 
officials will be constrained to fol- 
low. How can we do this, say, 
in Skunk Hollow? We can do it 
first by a better teaching job. 
Every teacher should do her best 
to study and to help children re- 
gardless of position or pay. Your 
local association, therefore, should 
sponsor child study groups not 
only in the school, but in coop- 
eration with Parent-Teacher 
groups. We should show the 
public that we are interested in 
the growth and welfare of their 
children. In our local profession- 
al circles we should be actively 
engaged in professional studies de- 
signed to help children to do better 
work in the three R’s, and in dem- 
ocratic living. Any local organ- 
ization which is not endeavoring 
to raise the level of living will soon 
die, and as a consequence, teacher's 
tasks become more arduous, and 
their salaries fixed at pre-war 
standards. 

We need, too, to put more em- 
phasis upon American Education 
Week. Here is a good chance to 
show the public that every school 

(Continued on page 346) 
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This chart shows steps of advancement for vocational teachers. 
Trade Teachers in High Pl 
by B. H. VAN OOT 
State Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education 
[' certainly is a high compli- the coordinators of part-time co- professional groups and labor or- 
ment to the Trade and Indus- operative work-training programs. ganizations. In these capacities 
trial Service of the State Depart- In this field of service coordina- they learn to analyze situations, 
ment of Education when a city tors not only have to be good in- _— offer constructive suggestions, solve 
government selects a trade teacher _—structors but have to develop abil- _— training problems, and learn the 
to be its city manager; when ities to associate on equal levels intricacies of personnel adminis- 
prominent industries choose trade with prominent business men and tration and human relationships. 
teachers to be superintendents and members of civic associations, stu- They learn to know people and 
personnel managers of their plants: dent and teacher organizations, people have an opportunity to 
when the United States Gov- know them. It is only nat- 


ernment appoints trade teach- Arthur S. Owens, formerly Coordinator at Ports- Ural that these coordinators, 
ers to direct its educational mouth, later City Manager of Portsmouth, now endowed with the rich back- 


. City Manager of Roanoke; Arthur E. Jakeman, ‘ae? 
programs in the Navy Yards, Sgemeriy Coordinator of Aeneintiné ‘Tealaing a ground of associations and 


Veterans Administration and Norfolk, now Personnel Director of the Norfolk experiences which they pos- 
other organizations. It also Shipbuilding and Drydock Corporation; E. C. sess should be selected for po- 
is a high compliment to trade ong lesen A Of Training, a per sitions of leadership. 
teachers when local school Navy Yard, Portsmouth. One would think that the 
boards select them to be prin- trade and industrial educa- 
cipals of schools, directors of — tion service would suffer by 
instruction, superintendents losing the services of its co- 
of schools or directors of vo- ordinators. Just the opposite 
cational education in their re- is true. In fact when called 
spective school divisions, or upon we frequently recom- 
when colleges invite them to mend outstanding coordina- 
become members of their tors for these higher posi- 
faculties. tions, realizing that in doing 
This is. exactly what is so we are placing vocational- 
happening, especially with A.S. Owens A.E. Jakeman E.C.Hickisch ly minded men into positions 
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S. Cravotta A. L. Beamer W.D. Vincent W.L. Meyers R. H, Wilson S. M. Teel F. Be Glenn 









Samuel Cravotta, formerly Coordinator at Waynesboro, now managing the Cravotta Company, distributors of indus- 
trial equipment, Washington, D. C.; Alan L. Beamer, formerly Coordinator at Covington, now Director of Vocational 
Education, Alexandria; Walter D. Vincent, formerly Coordinator of Textile Training at Danville, now Superintend- 
ent, 1 and 2 Mills, Schoolfield Division, Dan River Mills, Schoolfield; W. L. Meyers, formerly Coordinator at Dan- 
ville, now Training Facilities Officer, Training Facilities Service for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington, D. C.; R. H. Wilson, formerly Coordinator at Bristol, later State Director of 
Apprenticeship, now Supervisor of Training, Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center, Augusta County; S. M. Teel, 
formerly Coordinator, at McIntire High School, Albemarle County, now Acting Training Director, Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Pensacola, Florida; F. B. Glenn, formerly Coordinator at Waynesboro, now Supervising Principal of Waynes- 








boro Public Schools. 


of leadership where their influ- 
ence and abilities in turn will 
help develop leadership and abil- 
ities among the young people 
we are asked to train. When these 
men are anchored in high positions 
they invariably understand the dif- 
ficulties surrounding their avenues 
of progress and therefore are in 
positions to assist those who fol- 
low. 

With each advancement there is 
created a vacancy. Losing a good 
man to an industry, a business or 
a government agency may tempo- 
rarily arrest the progress of the 
part-time cooperative program but 
there is always a supply of am- 
bitious, capable and energetic men 
to fill the vacancies caused by these 
promotions. Through the State’s 
program of intensive individual 
and group training, coupled with 
thorough, detailed outlines of sub- 


ject matter and methods of pro- 
cedure, these new men soon be- 
come capable coordinators. Their 
progress to positions of greater re- 
sponsibility from there on de- 
pends upon how well they capital- 
ize on their opportunities to make 
themselves forces in the commu- 
nities they serve. 


High school students who study 
and work half of each day under 
the direction of these coordinators 
are indeed fortunate. They are 
paid prevailing wages for their 
work, and their work experiences 
are credited toward high school 
graduation. The fact that stu- 
dents get paid for their work has 
enabled many of them to remain 
in school. Each year the total 
earnings of students is approxi- 
mately $150,000.00. Many who 
have completed the training are 


holding responsible positions in 
industry and business. About 70 
per cent of the students secure em- 
ployment in the vocation for 
which they were trained, 12 per 
cent continue their education in in- 
stitutions of higher learning, while 
the remainder get other types of 
employment. 


Splendid cooperation and en- 
thusiasm is shown by the employ- 
ers of these young men and 
women. They realize that these 
young people are serious in learn- 
ing the business and therefore give 
them every opportunity to learn 
it. The guidance, encouragement, 
and direction the students receive 
from the coordinators, coupled 
with the study of related subject 
matter each student is required to 
pursue, makes the training cycle 
complete. 








George E. Koenig, formerly Coordinator at Suffolk, now Technical Advisor, Office of Industrial Relations, Washing- 
ton, in charge of Navy Department’s Work Improvement Program; J. M. Swanson, formerly Coordinator at School- 
field, Pittsylvania County, now Principal of Schoolfield High School and Local Director of Evening School, Veterans 
Training and Adult Education, Schoolfield; Robert Allen, formerly Coordinator at McIntire High School, Albemarle 
County, later Principal of McIntire High School, now Principal of the Briggs and Green Street Schools, Ports- 
mouth; Irvin L. Payne, formerly Coordinator at Lawrenceville, now Superintendent, Mills 1 and 2, Carding and 
Spinning, Dan River Mills, Schoolfield; F. Frank Brown, formerly Coordinator at Martinsville, now Director of In- 
struction and Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Martinsville; Grover S. Tome, formerly Coordinator at Danville, 
now manufacturer operating Lion Wood Products Company, Red Lion, Pennsylvania; J. L. Johnson, formerly Co- 
ordinator at Covington, now Principal of Jeter Junior High School, Covington. 
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Give Your Chemistry Classes These 
Modern State-Adopted Books — 


Chemistry for Our Times 


By Weaver and Foster. ‘This text, adopted for use in Virginia High Schools, 
emphasizes chemistry for everyday life and the teaching of principles. It presents 
latest developments, including the results of recent industrial research and material 
on atomic energy. IJnterest-topics sequence provides strong motivation. Numerous, 
exceptionally fine illustrations. Complete Teacher’s Manual. 


Laboratory Introduction to Chemistry 


By Elbert C. Weaver. 95 experiments and 51 workbook exercises covering funda- 
mental principles and organized in order of progressive dificulty. Experiments cover 
a wide range of topics and are adapted to short laboratory periods. 


R. E. Barber, Virginia Representative 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 33° Weet 42nd Stree 


New York 18, N. Y. 

















COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


Mallory-Polishook-Chapman-Starkey 


A text for students in the business or general courses. The following 
conditions were observed by the authors: 


Selection of topics were passed upon by businessmen who 
approved them. 


Many of the topics call for activities and laboratory work 
in making forms, measuring, and constructing graphs. 


There is abundant material for a year’s course, and the use 
of supplementary material is unnecessary. 


A thorough testing program is provided, accompanied by 
remedial work. 


This text has been acclaimed by teachers in the Commercial field. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN AND COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street Chicago 16, Illinois 
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66 E’S a behavior problem, al- 

ways scrapping with some- 
one,” said Dale’s fifth grade teach- 
er. ‘‘He’s bossy—we don’t want 
to play with him,” said one of his 
classmates. ‘‘Dale is in bad health,”’ 
said the doctor. Miss R., the 
visiting teacher, listened quietly 
to the comments, then hurried to 
the telephone. 

A few minutes later, at Dale’s 
home, she was talking to his par- 
ents. ‘‘He’s just not working 
hard enough—should be getting 
better grades,” they said. But 
they agreed to come to school to 
see what could be done. 

In an informal conference the 
parents, two teachers, principal, 
director of instruction, and super- 
intendent of schools met with 
Miss R. They made plans... . 

The next week Dale was placed 
in a sixth grade room. Before he 
arrived the teacher told her pupils, 
“A new boy is coming into our 
room. He needs our help; we 
must help him.’ Dale’s new 
teacher gave him work on his own 
level, a modified curriculum to fit 
his needs. 


Worthwhile at Last 


She discovered that he loved 
music, so she gave him a chance 
to sing in a sextet and to lead class 
singing. Dale began to contribute 
to class discussions, to give oral 
book reports on his individual 
reading. He was feeling worth- 
while at last. 

Free from the personality 
clashes he had been unable to sur- 
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mount in his fifth grade room, 
Dale became a fairly popular boy; 
his classmates chose him to lead 
some room activities. 

Meanwhile, Dale’s parents at- 
tended to his health defects. They 
gradually learned to recognize his 
limitations and not to expect too 
much from him. Dale’s father, 
now wiser, organized a neighbor- 
hood sandlot baseball team and 
Dale learned better how to get 
along with other youngsters. His 
mother, too, took a greater interest 
in him. She visited the school 
more often and praised his work 
when she could. 

And Dale—he’s in the seventh 
grade now. No one ever considers 
him a behavior problem. You 
can see him hurrying through the 
halls on the way to the school 
shop, with an extra big smile and 
a wave for the visiting teacher. 


One of Many 


Miss R. is just one of many 
visiting teachers who could tell 
similar anecdotes. She, like the 
nearly one hundred visiting teach- 
ers in Virginia’s statewide pro- 
gram, seeks out the causes of be- 
havior, attendance, and learning 
problems. But you can’t outline 
the visiting teacher program and 
say, “Lo, here, or lo, there. It’s 
all tied up with the whole school 
program, with child study, guid- 
ance, health,” says Miss R. In 
the course of a few weeks she will 
have worked with teachers, direc- 
tors of instruction, principals, 
whole classrooms, PTA, school 


Happily To School They Go 


Many a Virginia boy and girl is in 
school, happy and successful, be- 
cause of a visiting teacher. 


Reported by 
ELAINE WALLER 
Staff Writer, Rural Editorial Service 


nurses, doctors, parents, juvenile 
court judge, civic clubs, churches, 
clinics, welfare workers. 

When a sullen boy stood before 
the juvenile court judge and said 
that the kids in his school laughed 
at him because he had such a 
funny nose, it was Miss R. who 
initiated arrangements at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Hospital for 
the boy to have plastic surgery 
on the offending feature. 

When an indignant rural teach- 
er reported that a new boy in her 
seventh grade couldn't read or even 
write his name, Miss R. saw that 
his eyes were examined; the oculist 
found that he was using only one 
eye. 

When a shy adolescent girl, 
fresh from a one-room rural school, 
refused to go to the consolidated 
high school, Miss R. arranged with 
school administrators for the girl 
to have classes scheduled with her 
old friends. 


Teachers Alert 


“I get wonderful cooperation 
from teachers, community, and 
parents,’’ says Miss R. ‘“Teachers, 
spurred on by their own study of 
children, often ask me, ‘What do 
you know about Jane?’ are alert 
to make referrals to me through 
their principals, or gladly give 
me the information I need on an 
absentee.”’ 

One mother, she says, was so 
glad to have someone to confide 
in that on a first visit she told Miss 
R. the complete financial status of 


(Continued on page 344) 
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NEA Tours Create Better Understanding 
of Peoples and Problems 


| spi the past summer the 
NEA Division of Travel Serv- 
ice operated a total of 16 tours to 
Cuba, Mexico, New England and 
Canada, the West Indies, and the 
Eastern Cities of the United States. 
Two Virginians participating in 
these tours declare that in their 
experience the NEA Division of 
Travel Service accomplished its 
principal objectives of providing 
(1) a travel program giving im- 
portant educational, recreational 
and social experiences in the region 
visited; (2) means by which 
teachers and host teachers in for- 
eign countries may come together 
under conditions resulting in mu- 
tual respect and a better under- 
standing of the problems, econo- 
my, traditions and cultural pat- 
terns of each other’s nation: (3) 
greater domestic interregional ap- 
preciation and intercultural under- 
standing: (4) greatest possible 
travel values at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. 


New England-Canada Tour 


The tour to New England and 
Canada was selected by Clara 
Brewer, because of her interest in 
American literature and history. 
Enthusiastic about her trip, she 
says, “‘As I viewed the innumer 
able historic landmarks, I thought 
of our forefathers—those brave 
souls who faced dangers untold in 
order that we might enjoy democ- 
racy with its many privileges. The 





So say two Virginia edu- 
cators — Clara M. Brewer, 
teacher, Marshall High 
School, Marshall, who 
toured New England, and 
Mrs. Alma B. Layton, prin- 
cipal, Elementary School, 
Millwood, who covered the 
West Indies. 





monument erected to those gallant 
men and women who died during 
that first severe winter at Plymouth 
could, in no way, atone for their 
sufferings. As | gazed at that mon- 
ument a sense of reverence came 
over me; perhaps, even a feeling 
of guilt for we take many of our 
blessings for granted, without real- 
izing the sacrifices that were en- 
dured to give us our way of life. 

““T felt a sense of gratitude as | 
traveled from place to place—Lex- 
ington, Concord, Bunker Hill, and 
Valley Forge—each sacred in the 
hearts of Americans, and each rep- 
resenting much turmoil and sacri- 
fice—sacrifices, made in order that 
this might be the ‘land of the free 
and the home of the brave’. 


“In addition to the historic 
landmarks, there was much of lit- 
erary value, especially the homes of 
Longfellow, one at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and the other at 
Portland, Maine. I could visualize 
Longfellow as he sat in his study, 
writing and studying or perhaps 





NEA Travel Tours 

Which shall it be—North, East, South, or West? The NEA Travel 
Division again offers this summer small, cosmopolitan, conducted tours 
to New England, Canada, Eastern Cities, Rocky Mountains, California, 
the Southwest, Pacific Northwest, Yellowstone, Canadian Rockies, Cuba, 
Mexico, and the West Indies. Write for a folder describing the tour in 
which you are interested: Division of Travel Service, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


University Credit Through Travel 
NEA Travel Service and School of Education of Indiana University 
are cooperating in offering to the teachers of the nation a plan of travel 
with university credit. For additional information on travel for univer- 
sity credit write to Dean W. W. Wright, School of Education, Indiana 


University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


reading to his children, mentioned 
in his ‘Children’s Hour’.”’ 

There were other places—The 
House of Seven Gables, and the 
historic Wayside Inn, made fa- 
mous by Longfellow. Nearby was 
the’ Little Red School House 
around which was woven the 
poem “‘Mary Had a Little Lamb’. 
Visiting the home of Louisa M. 
Alcott, made the characters in the 
author's books, “‘Little Men’’ and. 
‘Little Women”, live again. 

Various industries were visited, 
including a maple sugar factory 
and a lobster pound. 

In addition to the literary and 
historic value of the tour, Miss 
Brewer says it was a personal sat- 
isfaction to discuss common prob- 
lems with teachers from the twen- 
ty-two states represented. At a 
dinner meeting with a group of 
Canadian teachers, she discovered 
they, too, are experiencing difficul- 
ties. “Such meetings’’, she says, 
‘make us more tolerant of our 
neighbors, and we left with a bet- 
ter understanding and more sym- 
pathy for them in their difficul- 
ties.”’ 


West Indies Visit 


Mrs. Alma Booker Layton chose 
the West Indies tour and with a 
group of twenty-six teachers, rep- 

(Continued on page 346) 
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... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the United 
States were asked whether their children had bene- 
fited from having THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said 
““Yes”—nearly 9 out of 10! They reported their 
children advanced more rapidly, got better grades, 
were more interested in school work. 


Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK 
with even greater confidence. For the completely 
new WORLD BOOK is finer than ever before in 
its 30-year history. Not merely a revision—it has 


been completely rebuilt from cover to cover. New 
page format and size; new, easy-to-read type; new 
printing plates throughout; new articles and pic- 
tures by the thousand; new and larger maps; new 
beautiful, durable bindings. Get your order in 
early! Demand still exceeds our printing capacity. 


Photograph by SARRA 


orld Book Encyclopedia 





ADDED SUMMER INCOME is easy to get with a World 
Book summer franchise. Write now for details to The 
World Book Encyclopedia, 35 E. Wacke, Drive, Dept. STU— 
448, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory 
Dean 





Dr. Luther A. Richman, super- 
visor of music for the State of Vir- 
ginia since 1936, has been appointed 
director and dean of faculty at the 
‘Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, ef- 
fective April 1. He is an alumni of 
the Conservatory and succeeds the 
late Howard W. Hess in this new 
post. 

Dr. Richman was the first music 
supervisor in Virginia and during his 
twelve years of service his work has 
expanded in organizing and guiding 
music instruction in the schools, set- 
ting up and administering examina- 
tions for State certification of private 
music teachers, directing a high school 
summer music camp, and acting as 
advisor to the Virginia band camp. 

Among other activities, he is now 
president of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, and was formerly 
president of the Southern Conference 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. He also has served as vice- 
president of the music section of the 
Virginia Education Association and as 
music chairman of the Virginia Co- 
operative Education Association. 

Dr. Richman was born in Tipton, 
Indiana. Following his graduation 
from the School and Community 
Music Department of Northwestern 
University, he was supervisor of music 
at Lebanon, Indiana. During World 
War I he served as a pilot in the Air 
Corps. 

He holds the following degrees: 
B.S., Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege; B.M., Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music; M.A., University of Cin- 
cinnati State Teachers College; doc- 
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tor of music, Cincinnati Conservatory; 
and doctor of education, University of 
Cincinnati. 


National Conference 


Appointment 

W. A. Early, Division Superin- 
tendent of Norfolk County Scheols, 
is serving as a member of the Pro- 
gram Committee for the Third Na- 
tional Conference of County and Ru- 
ral Area Superintendents, to be held 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 
30 to October 2. He was appointed 
to this committee by Clarence A. 
Pound, President of the Division of 
County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents, which sponsors the conference. 

Mr. Early served as Program Chair- 
man for the 1947 conference at In- 
dianapolis. This year’s committee has 
asked him to serve in a similar ca- 
pacity for the Milwaukee Conference. 


College President 


Inaugurated 

Dr. J. Hillis Miller was installed 
as fourth president of the University 
of Florida at inauguration ceremonies 
on March 4 and 5. 

Dr. Miller is a native of Warren 
County, a graduate of Randolph- 
Macon Academy and holds a BA de- 
gree from the University of Rich- 
mond and an MA from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He also has a Ph.D. 
from Columbia University. 

Before going to the University of 
Florida, Dr. Miller was associate com- 
missioner of education for the State of 
New York. Prior to that he served in 
the field of psychology at William and 
Mary and Bucknell University; he also 
served as dean of freshmen, then dean 
of students at Bucknell; lectured and 
taught personnel administration at 
Columbia University, and was presi- 
dent of Keuka College. 


Events 


Geographical Society Meet 

The Virginia Geographical Society 
will meet at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, on Saturday, April 24. 
The morning program will be given 
to the presentation and discussion of 
papers. During the afternoon there 





OF PERSONS 


in Virgini ; 


will be a field trip to nearby points 
of geographical and historical interest. 
The field trip will end at Longwood, 
the country campus of Farmville. All 
teachers are invited to attend both 
morning and afternoon sessions of the 
program. 


Rural Life Convenes 


The third Rural Life and Educa- 
tion Conference for the states of the 
South Atlantic Region will be held at 
Greenville, South Carolina, May 6, 7, 
and 8. This conference will be at- 
tended by professional educators; lead- 
ers of social, civic, business, religious, 
and farm organizations that serve ru- 
ral communities and representatives of 
rural youth groups from Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. 

Verd Peterson, member of the South 
Carolina State Department of Educa- 
tion and chairman of the program 
committee, has announced that the 
program of the conference will be 
organized around the general theme, 
“What is Right for Rural Life and 
Education.” 

Reservations may be made directly 
with the Hotel Greenville, Ottaray 
Hotel, or Poinsett Hotel, or for pri- 
vate home accommodations, write R. 
H. Martin, Agricultural Teacher, 
Greenville Senior High School, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


Workshops at Mary 
Washington College 


Institute on Debating. On July 
26-30, an intensive course on debat- 
ing will be given at Mary Washington 
College. 

The Institute on Debating is de- 
signed to provide for high school teach- 
ers a survey of the techniques of 
debate and a preview of the debate 
topic to be used in the high schools 
in 1948-49, 

In the conferences of the Institute 
the question for 1948-49 will be ana- 
lyzed by way of demonstrating the 
techniques of debating. Each enrollee 
will be able to leave the Institute with 
a series of debates, pro and con, to be 
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used in classes as a basis for group 
study and development of further 
cases during the school year. 

Further information on the Insti- 
tute on Debating will be sent upon 
request. Write Dr. Edward Alvey, 
Jr., Dean, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Radio Broadcasting Work- 
shop. A two-week workshop on Ra- 
dio in Education will be held begin- 
ning Monday, June 14. Complete 
facilities of the College Broadcasting 
Studio will be available for practice 
in the preparation and presentation of 
radio programs over stations WMWC 
and WFVA. 

The workshop will be concluded 
with a three-day Institute on Educa- 
tion by Radio, in which representa- 
tives of commercial and educational 
radio stations will participate. More 
detailed information on the Radio 
Broadcasting Workshop will be sent 


upon request. 


Workshop in Guidance. A two- 
week intensive course for teachers and 
others interested in guidance and per- 
sonnel work will be held from June 
30 to July 9. The class will be con- 
ducted as a workshop, and each en- 
rollee will have an opportunity to 
work on problems in which he is 
especially interested. Books, pamph- 
lets, films, and other types of mate- 
rial will be available for study. Guid- 
ance and personnel workers in educa- 
tion and industry will visit the work- 
shop for lectures and conferences. The 
course will carry a credit of three 
semester hours. 


Allyn and Bacon 
Representative 


Russell B. Hay became an addi- 
tional representative for Allyn and 
Bacon in Virginia and surrounding area 
on February 1. He is associated with 
W. Carl Whitlock who has served this 
territory for some time. Mr. Hay, 
until recently a G.I. student at the 
College of William and Mary, makes 
his home in Williamsburg. 
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Cornelia S. Adair, principal, Franklin School, Richmond, representing the 
Home and Child, discusses the program of the Virginia State-Wide Safety 
Conference with Don N. Frazier, general program chairman. R. E. Bass, 
Assistant State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, State Department of 
Education, is also assisting Mr. Frazier with the program. 


The fourteenth annual Virginia 
State-Wide Safety Conference is called 
by Governor William M. Tuck, who 
serves as general chairman, in the in- 
terest of conserving the human and 
material resources of Virginia and to 
combat the alarming rise in prevent- 
able accidents. The conference will 
be held in Norfolk, May 20, 21, 22, 
at the Monticello Hotel. 

It is sponsored by 110 State agencies 
and associations including the Virginia 
State Police, Virginia Division of Mo- 
tor Vehicles, Virginia Manufacturers 
Association, Virginia State Board of 
Education, Virginia Industrial Com- 


mission, Richmond Safety Council, 
State and local chambers of commerce, 
clubs and bureaus. 

A series of programs will be held 
for educators, industrialists, police, 
court officials, firemen, street and 
highway safety officials, farm organi- 
zations, utilities, rail and bus officials, 
and coal miners. Every city, town, 
and county will be represented in the 
conference. Accommodations have 
been planned for more than 2,000 
delegates. Nationally known speakers 
have been secured for the general ses- 
sions, the banquet, and the sectional 
meetings. 
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Federal Funds meaning of democracy or back to a Magazine Clinics 

Ebbictinasd From past 532) barbaric past. The battle has be- Regional clinics for editors and 
explicit in their programs, their 8°". We must see the enactment | staff members of educational journals 
philosophies and their public ac- of such a bill as S. 2499 for what will be conducted by Rural Editorial 
tions. We must move forward to- it would be—a disaster of the first Service, of which Francis S. Chase is 


wards the full expression of the magnitude. Director. Dates and places selected 
— iaipannnatyeenngueeipentuagniennsyesiet are: Central Magazine Clinic, Chi- 


cago, April 6-9; Eastern, New York 
City, April 26-28; Western, Stanford 

PAUL L. BRAND & SON University, May 3-7; Southern, Sa- 
‘ vannah, May 25-29. Major emphasis 

ee eee ie at the clinics will be given to critical 














Visual Education Equipment analysis of the magazines represented 
and to consideration of the problems 
IN WASHINGTON submitted. 


Invite you to inspect our new establishment and our 
large Film Rental Library, next time you come to 


Washington. 








We are agents for the following leading Manufac- : 

turers in our chosen field. pth inal Complete 
Bell & Howell Co. (Cameras and Projectors) 
Da-Lite Screen Co. (Motion Picture Screens) j | N 
Charles Beseler Co. (Opaque Projectors) PRINT G 
United World Films (16 mm Educational Pic- 


tures ) AND 


Films Inc. (16 mm Feature Pictures) 


British Information Service (16 mm Secs: BIN DING 
tional Pictures) 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 


Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 








We are also equipped to handle promptly all Projector and 


Send for our new 24-page Film Rental Catalogue. 


PAUL L. BRAND & SON 
2153 K Street, N.W. Tel. Re. 1803 Washington, D. C. 


Camera Repairs. | 
| 























600 SCHOOLS IN 31 STATES AND CANADA ARE ALREADY USING THE 


Gateway Lo Wigh School Spelling Proficiency 























Gateways to Correct Spelling, within ten months of its publica- 
tion, has been adopted for use in approximately 600 high 
schools in 31 states and Canada. Over 40,000 students are 
now learning to spell! more accurately and more easily 
through the use of this unique book by Dr. Fred C. Ayer, 
noted spelling authority, teacher, and writer. 

Organization of this book is logical and effective: Part I 
covers basic spelling, Part II is devoted to growth in practi- 
cal spelling and dictionary knowledge, and Part III is 
designed for growth in vocabulary in the 37 major fields of 
human endeavor. 


Acquaint us with your re- 
This new book is the only ili book of i ; em = 

pe be mt up-to-date psychological techniques, that ee quir ents. We serve you ef 

extensively into correct met i iction- : ‘ 

ary, that presents individualized pat apn Le ay nnn ficiently and economically. 

together with remedial memory aids and visual drills, and 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


that uses the practical whole-word, hard-spot method of 
- patterned by spelling research. It is the only scientific, 
modern, complete high school spelling textbook on the 
market today. 


Price: $1.32 (ess usual school discount) 


of Sutite today for. your FREE copy of the 96-page casos | | WILLIAMS PRINTING 
| COMPANY 


TtF \ a7 iii ae 11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
[ITE GS TECK: piss OVGMS 
Pr Us 


A | RICHMOND, VA. 


Dial 3-1881 
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Happily to School 
(Continued from page 337) 
the family, their needs and prob- 
lems, and her aspirations for her 
children. A church group asked 
Miss R. how they might help. 
When the members heard that four 
children couldn’t pay bus fare, 





— 








they said, “Count on us for the 
transportation money.” 

The visiting teacher must serve 
as an ambassador from the school 
to the home and community, says 
Miss R. She keeps informed on 
school activities so she can inter- 
pret them to lay people. An over- 
anxious mother had taken to teach- 
ing her nervous first-grader the 
ABC’S. Miss R. called on her 
and explained, without hurting 
the mother’s feelings, the reasons 
for the school’s teaching methods. 
Where a short note might have 
caused misunderstanding, the per- 
sonal contact won the school a real 
friend. 

On other occasions she will re- 
fer a widowed mother who can’t 
afford the school bus fare to the 
local welfare department, urge an 
older boy to be responsible for 
bringing his younger brother to 
school, or arrange with civic clubs 
for the purchase of shoes or glasses 
for some youngster. 


Activities Unlimited 
Nothing seems outside the line 


of duty for the visiting teacher. 
When a mother: broke her leg, 


Miss R. took the child to the uni- 
versity for his psychological test. 
When new teachers and principals 
arrive, she drives them around the 
community, acquaints them with 
the business and residential areas, 
shows them the type of homes 
their pupils come from, and gets 
them started on their own home 
visitation. 

“Our aim is to broaden and in- 
dividualize the classroom program, 
as in the case with Dale, so we 
won't need special rooms,’’ says 
Miss R. Crowded classrooms, 
she adds, are an obstacle to the ful- 
filment of that goal. 

A fifth grade boy in Miss R.’s 
county had never spoken a word 
in school, When she visited his 
home she found poverty, an in- 
valid father, and a working mother. 
Through Miss R., the welfare de- 
partment came to their assistance. 
The boy was transferred, at hi. 
own request, to another school, 
where now he is even leading dis- 
cussions. He is another of the 
many boys and girls in Virginia 
who today are attending school 
happily, because of a visiting 
teacher. 








Williamsburg Figures Corrected 


In the article, “Tax Factors in the Equalization of State Aid”, by Dr. 
John H. Russell, which appeared in the December, 1947, issue of the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucaTION, calculations were made on the basis of 
Average Daily Attendance figures as contained in the Annual Report of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The calculations for Williamsburg, since they were based on a large 
number of tuition pupils, gave a distorted picture as to Williamsburg’s 
effort. The following is a statement we have received from B. W. Norton, 
Chairman of Williamsburg School Board: 

For the year 1944-45 the local appropriation from the City Council was 
$35,398.72 and for the year 1945-46 $40,000.00, making a total for the 
two years $75,398.72. The average daily attendance of Williamsburg pupils 
for 1944-45 was 458.63 and for 1945-46, 501.05, making a total for the 
two years of 959.68. The total city appropriation for these two years 
cap jars of all sizes up to a gallon, | divided by the total average daily attendance for those two years will give 
alee in student sets. the true Average Annual Local Contribution per Pupil—which amounts to 


$78.56. Below are the figures for Williamsburg released by the Division 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. of Research of the Department of Taxation and our corrected figures: 
41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


SHOWING BIAS 


Most school art teachers are frank | 
to admit their bias in favor of 


Artista Tempera, because the 
smooth flow, brilliant color and 
rich mat-velvet finish of this Gold 
Medal Product are so highly stimu- 
lating to creative expression. And it 
never flakes even when used as a 
second coat. Available in 26 colors, 


including gold and silver, in screw- 








Taxable Average Annual Locality True School Tax Rate 
Wealth Per Pupil Centribution Per Pupil Required te Produce 
1944 1944-46 Annual Contribution 
@ Department of 
Taxation figures. 27,009 211.59 78 
Our figures........ 27,009 78.56 .29 








VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 


Makers of Fine Printi Plates | 


CHMOND, VA. | 








$2,200 —- Minimum Salary — $2,200 


Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
perience. Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


COLORADO BLDG.—1l4th & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 65, D. C. 
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Local Association 


(Continued from page 333) 

in the local association is going 
ahead. Here is a chance for teach- 
ers to know parents better. Fi- 
nally, you have the grand oppor- 
tunity of inviting a speaker to 
talk for education at a dinner 
served by the PTA. Make it an 
annual affair, and make it big! 
Be sure to invite all the local and 
State officials, and serve them as 
honored guests. Be sure that these 
officials have an opportunity to 
see what is going on in Skunk 
Hollow. Once you learn to use 
these fellows instead of letting 
them use you for political fodder 
you will get somewhere. There 
are many other ways of securing 
publicity besides American Edu- 
cation Week such as Red Cross 
drives, food and clothes for over- 
seas, the annual music festival, the 
annual forensic contest, etc. But, 
organize these things through the 
local association, and see that they 
achieve objectives sought. 
Publicize 

Of course, you will need a pub- 
lic relations committee to contact 
local and State officials for the 
local and State program. This 
committee must get adequate pub- 
licity. This committee should 
write every member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in this State (not 
only local representatives) request- 
ing support of the State program. 
The committee must report back 
to the local association from time 
to time, and new measures adopted, 
if need be. 

We must be sure that adequate 
publicity is carried in the home 
paper about our schools. Every 
week there should be something 
in the local paper concerning the 
accomplishments of every local 
school. This publicity must not 
be a hodge podge of meaningless 
generalizations, but rather one of 
direct, pertinent information con- 
cerning what goes on in our 
schools. For example, children 
who are working out a unit on 
Alaska in Grade 6 should be given 
a write-up in the local press. Pho- 
tographs should be taken of the 
class at work so that the public 
can see what the children are do- 
ing. 

You will need local dues suf- 
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ficient to pay for your needs. It 
takes money to meet your obliga- 
tions. You will need money for 
delegates to VEA, NEA, and dis- 
trict meetings. You will need 
money for publicity, speakers, ban- 
quets. You will need money for 
some local teacher who sooner or 
later is likely to meet with some 
misfortune. You will need money 
for a hundred things. Don’t spare 
the money, or you will spoil your 
efforts. 


It Depends Upon You 

Finally, you must realize that 
the State organization is dependent 
upon your efforts in order to put 
across a minimum program in 
1950. By now, you should real- 
ize that Virginia is able to pay for 
a minimum of $2000 per teacher 
and a retirement program of 
$1800. Extra expenses and sal- 
ary compensations were effected 
for members of the General As- 
sembly, commonwealth attorneys, 
etc. To state that Virginia rates 
26th among her sister states in 
teacher-salaries is not enough.* 
The plain fact is that we still have 
a long way to go. Juvenile de- 
linquency in Virginia is among the 
highest. This is the final proof 
that our schools are not meeting 
the needs of boys and girls. We 
all must work for better schools, 
or fail miserably in defending our 
civilization against its enemies. 
This is the real challenge. We 
can do no less. We can compro- 
mise for no less. 


*Fstimated rank for 1947-48 is 34th. 


NEA Tours 


(Continued from page 338) 
resenting thirteen states and Ha- 
waii, travelled by plane from Mi- 
ami, Florida, on a nineteen-day 
tour of Cuba, Haiti, The Domini- 
can Republic, and Puerto Rico, 
with a day in St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands. The unique personnel of 
the group exemplified goodwill, 
democracy and brotherhood; liv- 
ing together helped to distinguish 
between folklore and fact. 

The itinerary, according to Mrs. 
Layton, was well planned, the 
tour director in possession of au- 
thority and information: .the travel 
guides efficient, courteous and en- 
tertaining, and the host country 
ers, churchmen, and members of 
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gracious, affiliative and aware of 
the greatest world need—under- 
standing. 

Every point of interest had its 
roots deep in history—the Santa 
Domingo Cathedral, the oldest in 
the New World, where worshiped 
and slept the Columbuses. The 
fort and citadel, whose guns and 
turrets defended the early discov- 
erers from pirate ships and bat- 
tling hordes, and helped settle the 
fates of empires; feet and hands 
touched beach waters beneath 
whose restless waves lie the in- 
domitable Drake and the weath- 
ered hull of the battleship Maine: 
San Juan Hill interestingly asso- 
ciated with the Spanish-American 
War; Guautanome, where the 
United States naval base is s tu- 
ated; Port-au-Prince, the land of 
Christophe, L’Ouverture, and Des- 
salines: and Cuidad Truyillo—the 
Cradle of the Americas.. 

Natural beauty was everywhere, 
continues Mrs. Layton, and in 
profusion. Blue sea waters fringed 
by cocoanut palms, avenues out- 
lined by royal palms, and massive 
flambouyant and ponicianna trees; 
hedges of poinsettia and hibiscus; 
purple mountains of bread-fruit, 
mangoe, lime, and banana; rich 
farmland of sugar cane, pineapple, 
rice, coffee and tobacco; bamboo 
and mahogany forest trails, song 
birds, and alligators; exotic flow- 
ers perfuming the air, tuneful me- 
lodious Caribbean life expressed in 
the rapturous rhythms of. local 
songs and dances; lithe, well 
formed bodies glistening in the 
sun or dashing in the blue waves 
about them; this, and more, are 
the refreshing unforgettable mem- 
ories of the ‘grandest travel ex- 
perience of my life.”’ 

“Successful travel must include 
more than historic events or beau- 
tiful scenery if it is to be an ex- 
emplar of brotherhood and better 
understanding.’’ Thus the Division 
of Travel Service of the National 
Education Association is contribut- 
ing toward true democracy and 
better world understanding. 





Alaska, Hawaii and the West 


Extreme teacher shortage continues in all 
departments. Unlimited opportunities through- 
out the West. Enroll now for 1948 vacancies. 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. (White teachers 


only.) 
"HUFF TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Missoula, Montana 
Member N.A.T.A. 
33 years superior placement service. 
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Saves you time and money... 


ONE DEPENDABLE SOURCE 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 


BRING all your purchasing problems to us, 
as so many school authorities have been 
doing for years. We have the specialized 
experience, quality products, and exten- 
sive facilities to solve them to your best 


advantage. 


You'll find our service is complete and 
convenient. It is backed by the practical 
experience gained through years of friend- 
ly service to the nation’s schools. Our 
expert staff is fully qualified to help you 
get the most for your money in everything 


you buy. 


We think you’ll find our illustrated cat- 
alog interesting and useful. It’s a handy 
guide to the latest in all types of fine 
school furniture and supplies. Write for 


your free copy now! 





jeachers 
on ce and Library 
Furniture 
























American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 





FREE — Send for our catalog today! 
J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia — and 


109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 
Exclusive Distributor for 


cAmedican Seating Company 
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YOUR VEA AT WORK 





District D had its annual meet- 
ing on March 20 at Bolling Junior 
High School, Petersburg. The guest 
speaker was the Honorable Horace H. 
Edwards, Mayor of the City of Rich- 
mond. A report on the 1948 Gen- 
eral Assembly was presented by Robert 
F. Williams, Executive Secretary, 
VEA. Ray E. Reid, president of Dis- 
trict D, presided during the business 
session. As secretary and treasurer of 
the District, the group elected Lucy 
Adams of Farmville. The afternoon 
was devoted to a meeting of the Class 
Room Teachers Department and to 
group meetings which included (1) 
Superintendents and Trustees, (2) 
Secondary Principals and Directors of 
Instruction, (3) Elementary Principals 
and Supervisors, and (4) High School 
Teachers. 

District E met at Martinsville 
High School, Martinsville, on March 
12, with F. Frank Brown, president, 
presiding. Dr. Walter Flick, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, spoke on 
“Public Relations and the Teacher.” 
He was introduced by the Honorable 
T. B. Stanley, U. S. Representative, 5th 


District. Z. T. Kyle, President, VEA, 
and Katherine Hoyle, Field Director, 
VEA, presented highlights on the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Following lunch, Dr. 
U. W. Leavell, University of Virginia, 
addressed the group on “Strengthen- 
ing Our Teaching Profession.” Sec- 
tional meetings discussed (1) Reading, 
(2) Audio-Visual, (3) Health and 
Physical Education, (4) Library, (5) 
Science, (6) Public Relations, (7) 
The New Eighth Grade, (8) Virginia 
League, (9) Tests and Measurements. 
W. Harold Ford, Danville, was elected 


secretary-treasurer of the District. 


Local Association Activities 


Amelia County Education Asso- 
ciation has prepared an attractive and 
informative Handbook for the year. 
In addition to a complete list of the 
oficers and committees of the Asso- 
ciation, there is a report from each 
committee giving plans for the year. 
The Handbook also contains the Con- 
stitution and Professional Code of 
Fthics of the Association. It lists State, 
County, School Board, and PTA of- 
ficers, as well as the schools and teach- 


ing personnel. A history of the schools 
in Amelia County is also included, to- 
gether with Eleven Commandments 
and Thoughts for Teachers. Mrs. 
Patty G. Jackson heads this active 
group. 

Culpeper County Education As- 
sociation met in the Culpeper High 
School on February 12. Reports were 
made by committee chairmen. Floyd 
Binns is president of this association. 

Montgomery County Education 
Association met in Christiansburg 
High School on January 17. Discus- 
sion groups were conducted on guid- 
ance, audio-visual aids, reading, and 
home and school relationships. Dan 
W. Richards, president of the associa- 
tion, spoke to the group on the value 
of school publications. 

Roanoke City Education Asso- 
ciation sponsored a “Let’s Educate” 
program over station WDBJ on Jan- 
uary 31. Mrs. Virginia Jefferson, 
chairman of the guidance committee 
at Lee Junior High School, spoke on 
“The Scope of Guidance” and Waller 
H. Howard, also of the Lee Junior 
faculty, talked on counseling. This 
public relations program is one of the 
many activities of this association of 








WHAT: 
WHEN: 
WHERE: 
WHY: 








1, Md. 
ing 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Grace 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Hamilton Trust Bldg. 
Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 


Columbia 6, S. C. 


ADAMS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Colorado Build 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Broad- Arcade 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


National Adsociation of Teachers’ Agencies 


The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- 
ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 


The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Asso- 
ciation of Teachers’ Agencies, founded in 1909, 


Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 


To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- 


motion of teachers and welfare of schools. 


N. A. T. A. Members in the South 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St 


South and East. 


Serving public and private schools and colleges in the higher salary 
areas of Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, and Washington, D. C. 


and teachers. 


Since 1925 placing teachers in schools and colleges throughout the 
This year offers outstanding opportunities. 


Teachers wanting better positions—professional and financial ad- 
vancement—should enroll now. Inquiries invited. C. D. Guess, Mgr. 


Since 1918 serving the great Mid-South and border states. 
Bodie, former school principal, manager. 


Founded 1902. Nearly half a century of service to Southern schools 
Your registration invited. 








PPL PLL PLS 


D. KR 


H. L. Forbes, Mgr. 


Pa 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
Institute 


ame Since 1927 offering a Nation-wide service to colleges and college 
Memphis 3, Tenn. teachers. Inquiries Welcome. Geo. W. Cox, Mer. 





For a complete list of N.A.T.A. members, write Secretary H. S. Armstrong 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y. $ 
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Westinghouse Electric Supply 


Norfolk, 


7FL-4126 















































A COMPLETE GROUP OF MODERN APPLIANCES IS OFFERED AT A 
SPECIAL LOW PRICE. All the major appliances required by your Home Eco- 
nomics Department .. available on one simple contract from one source. 


YOU GET NEW APPLIANCES EACH YEAR FOR 5 YEARS FOR THE PRICE 
OF THE ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT. Students work with newest equipment. 


QUALITY AND DEPENDABILITY MEAN SAFETY AND SATISFACTION. 
Hard use by inexperienced students demands quality construction. . quality as- 
sured by the name “Westinghouse!” 


WE OFFER NOT ONLY EQUIPMENT BUT COMPLETE TEACHING HELPS. 
Teachers’ work is simplified by practical teaching aids offered with appliances. 


Company 


Richmond, Roanoke, Virginia 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READERS which capitalize on children’s 


natural interest in aviation 


THE AVIATION READERS 


organize and complete the amazing amount that most 


of today’s children know about airplanes and aviation. 


Grade 1. STRAIGHT UP Grade 4. AIRPLANES AT WORK 


The story of the helicopter. Narratives about the wartime and 
peacetime uses of planes. 


2. WN Grade 5. THE MEN WHO GAVE 
Grade STRAIGHT DO US WINGS 


A history of aviation in a series of 
interesting biographies. 


The story of blimps and parachutes. 


Grade 3. PLANES FOR BOB Grade 6. AVIATION SCIENCE 
AND ANDY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
The growth of aviation between the A simple presentation of science of 
two World Wars. flight. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — “Fifth Avenue 


Represented in Virginia by R 


























LIVELY 
FICTION 


ACCURATE 
FACTS 


A COMPLETE 
“GROUND 
SCHOOL” 














New York 11 


oM. WiuuiaMs, Driver 





















— Our Earth—_-——Using Our Earth 


The first three of a six-book** series in basal geography. They present in terms 
the child can understand — and in the grades in which he can best understand 


Living on Our Earth®*— 








them — the geographic principles which govern mankind. They lead him to 


think and reason geographically. 


* Ready in July 


** Books for Grades 6-7-8 in preparation for each book 


will be available soon 


| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY vot + tam + chan + tae 





TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
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: Atlanta : San Francisco 








which Mary DeLong is president. 

South River District in Rock- 
bridge County held a dinner meeting 
at Mountain View School on January 
8. Asa feature of the program, Dr. 
Weldon Thompson of Lynchburg Col- 
lege discussed “Education and the 
Community.” Work of the teachers 
and pupils of the host school was on 
exhibit. Mrs. Lucille Lukin, president 
of this group, presided. 


Wythe County Education Associa- 
tion had a banquet on December 4 
at Rural Retreat School Cafeteria. 
The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
school served the dinner at which ©. 
R. Six was toastmaster. Readings by 
George Norris and Christmas music 
featured the program. During a brief 
business session, Luther Armbrister, 
president, presided. 


Augusta County Principals 
Organization at their meeting on 
February 14 discussed the various 
phases and ways of improving the 
Statement of Progress for accredited 
high schools, sponsored by the State 
Department of Education. The dis- 
cussions were led by Joel T. Kidd, 
Madison College high school coun- 
selor, and M. B. Leavel, principal of 
Weyers Cave High School. Mr. Leavel 
is chairman of this organization and 
A. Brooks Booker is the program chair- 
man for the group. — 


Conference of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction 
which was held March 11-13 at the 
Hotel Roanoke had as its general theme 
“Planning the Supervisory Program.” 
Some of the speakers included Orville 
W. Wake on “Improving the Pro- 
gram of Elementary Education in Vir- 
ginia, Fred O. Wygal on “Planning 
an Educational Program on a Division- 
wide Basis”, Walter A. Anderson on 
“Organizing for Work in the Individ- 
ual School” and “The Supervisor’s 
Participation in the Development of 
an Educational Program”, and Jane 
Franseth on “Planning the Super- 
visor’s Program of Work.” A review 
and discussion on professional films 
were also presented by W. H. Durr 
and Dr. J. B. Johnson of the State De- 


partment of Education. 





Write or wire for reservations 
MIDDLESEX GUEST HOUSE 
415 Richmond Road (Route 60) 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Private baths € Private parking 
Member of Chamber of Commerce 


In walking distance of all Exhibition Buildings 
Across the Campus from “The Common Glory” 
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The Senior High School 
Teachers Association of Rich- 
mond sponsored a debate between 
Jerome Davis and Hallett Abend on 
the question “Is Russia a Force for 
Peace?” at Thomas Jefferson High 
School on February 23. At their meet- 
ing on April 5, Dr. Ullin Whitney 
Leavell, Professor of Education at the 
University of Virginia, addressed the 


group on “Remedial Reading.” 
District L Classroom Teachers 
had a luncheon meeting on February 
28 at the Jefferson Hotel. The presi- 
dent, Mary Craig, presided. Mrs. Jessie 
Fugett, of Lexington, Kentucky, re- 
gional director, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, was the principal 
speaker. Approximately 100 teachers 
in this district attended the meeting. 
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YEAR ROUND 


CHILDRENS 
THEATRE 


ga 


Making the most of children’s 














natural enjoyment in taking 
part in shows and plays, the 
Children’s Theatre of Palo 
Alto, California, is reportedly 
of extraordinary success for 
youngsters from ages 3 to 16. 
Especially the thing for older 
boys and girls, the theatre and its 
clubroom make the‘‘favorite spot”’ for 
good times after school and Saturdays. 


You might want to know what PaloAl- 
to is doing, since the theatre’s main 
benefit is furnishing 
youngsters with pur- 
poseful activity instead of 
just aimless fun. Though 
. the theatre is unique in 
aD og being municipally sup- 







Above, “elec- 
trician’’ and 
“script girl.” 
R ight, dress 


rehearsal, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for compiete chewing satisfaction. 


. 


MEZA), NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING (23 ypd 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


HID )) helpful and interesting AJ Sy 
IW ——— OX 7 : 


Purposeful fun for 
all — a tip from 
Palo Alto 


“<Make-up’’— especially enjoyed by all the children 




























> A a 





ported and housed in its own building, 
you might like to have a clubroom 
and “theatre”’ just in your school. 


Adult leaders’ enjoyment is almost as 
great as children’s own in the theatre’s 
many aspects — dramatic training, 
working on costume designs, paint- 
ing scenery, learning make-up art, 
handling lighting, script writing, 
directing, prompting, etc. 


Entertaining and inspiring might be two 
movies the Palo Alto young- 
sters made, that are available 
to you: the Nativity in techni- 
color, “A Little Child’’, and 
“Titian —the Child Painter’. 


If further interested, write Theatre 
Director, Hazel Glaister Robertson, 
Community Center, Palo Alto, Cal, 
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World's fastest 
Easiest to use 


Richmond 7-2127 





Atlantic Life Building 





CE eg Od 


Time-saving thumb add-bar 
Seven motorized control bars 
Many other exclusive features 
for demonstration or 
prompt delivery CALL: 








SALES © SERVICE 


adds » subtracts » multiplies 


CLARY ADDING MACHINE AGENCY 


IRVIN OWINGS, Manager 


Branch Offices Throughout the State of Virginia 






THE NEW 


ADDING MACHINE 










Richmond, Va. 























Department of Secondary 
School Principals 


The Department of Secondary School 
Principals cf the Virginia Education As- 
sociation offers the following resolutions 
for adoption: 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That we express our appreciation to 
the Honorable William Tuck, Governor 
of Virginia, for his efforts to finance ade- 
quately public education in Virginia; 

2. That we express our appreciation to 
President Colgate Darden of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, for his interest, particu- 
larly in the secondary schools of the State, 
and for his invitation to continue the 
summer conference of principals at the 
University; 

3. That we commend Dr. Fred M. 
Alexander and his capable corps of assist- 
ants, for their practical and democratic 
leadership in secondary education; 

4. That w> express our appreciation to 
Dr. Harold Benjamin of the University 
of Maryland, for his beneficial and in- 
spiring address to the principals’ associ- 
ation; 

5. That we commend Francis W. Sis- 
son for his capable and earnest leadership 
of the Department while serving as Presi- 
dent of the Department of Secondary 
Schoo! Principals: 

6. That we commend the VEA staff 
for its arrangements concerning time, place, 
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and program for our department; 

7. That we in principle affirm the pro- 
gram of the NEA and the VEA in their 
efforts to improve the profession of teach- 
ing, not only from the professional side 
itself but also to improve the quality and 
quantity of services which should be pro- 
vided by schools; 

8. That the Status Committee be con- 
tinued indefinitely and that it continue to 
be empowered to act to safeguard the pro- 
fessional gains which have been attained 
in recent years by principals; 

9. That we affirm the leadership of the 
State Department in providing a summer 
conference of principals, the policy of 
statewide committee representation in the 
evaluation of schools, and the announced 
intention of assisting the schools in mak- 
ing a thorough study of graduates and 
drop-outs; 

10. That we express our firm convic- 
tion that effective district organization is 
necessary for proper and active function- 
ing of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals, and we request that the 
district chairman make every possible effort 
to organize the district and enlist all sec- 
ondary principals into membership in the 
State and national association of secondary 
principals; 

11. And finally, that a copy of these 
resolutions be printed in the VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION; that a copy 
be sent to each individual mentioned here- 


Goal Achieved 

Virginia does it again! 
As of February 28, thirteen 
states and Alaska had 
achieved the Victory Action 
Program Goal for 1948 — 
among them Virginia. Our 
NEA membership goal for 
May 31 is 11,719—and we 


are now over the top! 


NEA Honor Roll 


In addition to those listed in 
the January Journal as having re- 
ported 100 per cent enrollments 
in the National Education As- 
sociation for the current year, 
the following have been noted, 
with the year they began this 
perfect record indicated: 


CounrTIEs 
Amelia (1943) 
Appomattox ........... (1945) 
Chesterfield (1944) 
Culpeper .. (1944) 
Floyd (1947) 
Frederick (1947) 
Halifax (1945) 
Isle of Wight (1944) 
Montgomery (1941) 
Nansemond (1936) 
Norfolk (1943) 
Prince George (1947) 
Pulaski (1947) 
Rappahannock (1941) 
Southampton .. .. (1945) 
Sussex (1941) 
Tazewell (1947) 
Warren (1941) 
Warwick (1946) 
CITIES 
Alexandria .............. (1941) 
Harrisonburg (1940) 
Hopewell (1935) 
Newport News ue. Ce 
Suffolk (1945) 











in, and that they become part of the offi- 
cial record of the Department. 
W. L. CREATH 
B. L. STANLEY 
W. E. CAMPBELL, 
Chairman 








For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Richmond — Virginia 
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The 1947 Revision 
of 
McKee 

LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 


Grades 3-8 


The McKee Series offers a well rounded program—a thorough drilling in 


mechanics and more than adequate training in oral and written expression. 


Workbook . . . Teacher’s Guide and Key... 
Unit Test Booklet . . . for each grade 


Write for WALL CHART showing: 


The Program in Language Jobs and 
The Program in Language Mechanics 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY: Boston 
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For Your Information 





The University of San Carlos 
in Guatemala City will hold a sum- 
mer school for. North American stu- 
dents and teachers from July 1 to 
August 14. Intensive Spanish lan- 
guage training, both elementary and 
advanced, will be offered, as well as 
courses on Latin-American history, lit- 
erature, art, handcrafts, economics, 
and inter-American relations. There 
will be special study groups and excur- 
sions to the highlands, Indian commu- 
nities, and Maya archeological sites. 








et 


For details and catalog, apply to Pro- 
fessor Richard F. Behrendt, Chairman, 
Area Studies, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York. 

Reader’s Digest is offering its 
Annual Award for Scholastic Achieve- 
ment to top-ranking high school grad- 
uates, a year’s free subscription, as a 
spur to continued self-education and 
as a guide to intelligent citizenship. 
An engraved certificate will be pro- 
vided for presentation at June gradua- 


tion ceremonies. Only principals or 


CO-OPERATION MAKES IT EASIER —That’s why so 
many good neighbors make a habit of working together. One 
place where co-operation pays is on a telephone party line. . . . 
Whenever you use a party line, please keep conversations brief . . . 


allow time between calls . . 


. answer as promptly as possible. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia. 
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superintendents may submit names .of 
candidates for the 1948 Award for 


Scholastic Achievement. They must 
write on official stationery, stating the 
full name and address of recipient, the 


school, and the date of commence- 


ment. Requests should be addressed 
to the Valedictorian Department, 
The Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, 
New York. 


1947 Report of the NEA Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethies in- 
cludes the NEA Code as well as twen- 
ty-five-other codes prepared for va- 
rious within the profession 
or closely allied to it. Included are 
special codes for principals, superin- 
tendents, counselors, 
school board members, parent teacher 
associations, teachers’ agencies, and se- 
lectors of textbooks. Single copies of 
the Report may be secured free upon 
request from the NEA Headquarters 
Office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Education for All American 
Children, a statement of policy for 
the elementary school, ($1.25); Teach 
Them All, a 32-page pictorial sum- 
mary of this book, ($.35), and a film- 
strip for use with the book ($2.00), 
are now available from the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Safety Education has issued five 
new publications: ‘Making Home 
Safety Work in the Homemaking Pre- 
gram”, “Safety in Agriculture”, “Safe- 
ty in Traffic”, “Safety in Industry”, 
and “Safety in Transportation.” These 
valuable and attractive bulletins may 
be secured from the National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 

The World at the Crossroads, 
prepared by the Executive Committee 
of the World Citizens Association 
shortly after the final adjournment of 


groups 


supervisors, 


Inc., 


the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco, traces progress to- 
ward “one world”. It is the belief 


of this committee that “the funda- 
mental processes of democracy will 
stand the test at this crucial moment 
and enable the citizens of the world 
to unite.” The pamphlet contains 
important documents in the growth 
of United Nations from the Atlantic 
Charter to the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Copies may 
be obtained for 25 cents from the 
World Citizens Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 











Three Virginia High School 
Seniors Win Top Honors 
In Nation-Wide Compe- 
tition for 121 Pepsi-Cola 

Four-Year College 
Scholarships 


Winning top honors in a na- 
tion-wide $330,000 scholarship 
competition designed to aid 
American youth, three Virginia 
high school seniors — Donald 
Reaville Grine of Staunton, 
Thomas Robert Kemm of 
Waynesboro, and Martin Keister 
White of Falls Church — have 
been awarded scholarships in the 
fourth annual Pepsi-Cola schol- 
arship contest. 

Staunton’s winner, 17-year- 
old Donald Reaville Grine, who 
will graduate from Robert E. 
Lee High School in June, is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney R. 
Grine of 709 Parkview Avenue. 
Donald is president of the Na- 
tional Honor Society and editor 
of the school magazine. The 
second winner, Thomas Kemm, 
is 16 and the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert R. Kemm of 526 
West 111th Street, New York 
City. A student of Fishburne 
Military School in Waynesboro, 
Thomas is particularly active in 
public speaking, and he is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the senior class. 
Both these winners will be sent 
to college on Pepsi-Cola Four- 
Year College Scholarships which 
pay full tuition, traveling ex- 
penses, and a monthly allewance 
for four years. 

The third scholarship winner, 
Keister White of Falls Church 
High School, will receive one of 
the Honorary Scholarships which 
are awarded to contestants who 
qualify for the Four-Year Col- 
lege Scholarships but who do not 
have financial need; 16-year-old 
Keister is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John C. White of Annandale 
Road in Falls Church. He is edi- 
tor of the yearbook, manager of 
the football team, and a member 
of the National Honor Society. 

The winners were chosen from 
among 845 Virginia candidates 
representing 228 schools. A total 
of 46,112 students from 10,629 
high schools entered the nation- 
wide competition. 






DEPT. 


Altavista 
Bedford 
Charlottesville 
Chatham 
Christiansburg 
Clifton Forge 
Chase City 
Covington 
Culpeper 
Emporia 
Farmville 
Franklin 
Hampton 


Lawrenceville 
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The Shopping Center of Fashion 
throughout the South 


The Home of Better V alues 


Luray 


Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Newport News 
Orange 
Portsmouth 
Radford 
South Boston 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Victoria 
Waynesboro 
™ ~~ Winchester 
Wytheville 
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Sportsmanlike Driving, a new 
406 page textbook containing 307 dis- 
cussion topics and projects, has been 
released by the American Automobile 
Association. The AAA also announces 
that any high school which can meet 
reasonable standards for such a course 
can be assured of the loan of a dual 
control driver training car. For fur- 
ther information, write the Traffic 
Engineering and Safety Dept., AAA, 
Penn. Ave. and 17th St., Washington 
6, D.C. 

Shell Motion Picture Cata- 
logue, prepared by Shell Oil Com- 


pany, Inc., lists a number of pictures 


available without cost to schools and 
organizations. Not only are various 
phases of the oil industry covered, but 
films of scientific, historical and gen- 
eral interest are included as well. The 
catalogue and films may be secured 
from the Shell Oil Company, 50 West 
SOth Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


Methodist Men At Work— 
1948, a yearbook for the laymen of 
the Methodist Church, stresses the pro- 
fessional and practical aspects of 
Christian education. Copies are avail- 
able at 50 cents from the General 
Board of Lay Activities, 740 Rush Sc., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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. .. and three to come! 


Of the six new and bet- 
ter Iroquois Textbooks her- 
alded by us last month 
three are already available! 
They are: 





Science and You, by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston. 
A General Science textbook for Grade Seven. 
Living With Science, by Fowler, Collister, and Thur- 
ston. 
A General Science textbook for Grade Eight. 
Roads to Anywhere, by Shattuck. 
A Literature Reader for Grade Five. 


Still to come, and soon, are: 


Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright, by Fowler. Collis- 
ter, and Thurston. 
A favorite General Science text for Grade Nine, 
revised and brought completely up to date. 
Gateway to Adventure, by Shattuck. 
A Literature Reader for Grade Four. 
Our Own United States, by Southworth. 
A most unusual Senior High Schoo! textbook in 
American History. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


INC. 
HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BLDG., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 








Manu factors 
and 
Distributors 


Clover Brand 


Dairy-Products 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


CLOVER-CREAMERY 


CO., INC. 


Roanoke, Va. Radford, Va. 























PLANT A 
GARDEN THIS SPRING 





T.W.WOOD & SONS 


SEEDSMEN SINCE [879 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Both books have been pre 
aoe same editorial sta 











Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


















The mst useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 
index 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


At your finger tips, essential 

facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 

countries, historical and con- 

pee | in from every field 
of human activity. Alpha- 

betical arrangement. 

1,736 pages, with thumb 

index. 











red 
that made WEB- 
ER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC 


TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘The Supreme 


Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Glances at New Books 





by Phyllis C. Brown 


Ginn Basic Readers: Fun with Tom 
and Betty ($48), My Little Red 
Story Book ($.36), My Little Green 
Story Book ($40), My Little. Blue 
Story Book ($.40), My Do and Learn 
Book, to accompany Pre-Primers I, II, 
and III ($.40), Manual for Teaching 
the Pre-Primer Program ($.80), The 
Little White House ($1.00), My Do 
and Learn Book, to accompany The 
Little White House ($.40), Manual for 
Teaching the Primer, The Little White 
House ($.80), On Cherry Street 
($1.20), My Do and Learn Book 
($.40), Manual for Teaching the First 
Reader, On Cherry Street ($.80), We 
Are Neighbors ($1.28), accompany- 
ing Do and Learn Book ($.40), Around 
the Corner ($1.28), by Odille Ousley 
and David H. Russell; Finding New 
Neighbors ($1.40), by David H. Rus- 
sell, Gretchen Wulfing, and Odille 
Ousley; Friends Far and Near ($1.40) 
by David H. Russell and Gretchen 
Wulfing; Manual for Teaching the 
Reading-Readiness Program, by David 
H. Russell, Odille Ousley, and Grace 
B. Haynes ($1.00), Games to Play 
(Activities for Reading Readiness), by 
Grace B. Haynes and David H. Rus- 
sell ($.76). Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton 17, Mass. ; 

Ginn Basic Readers offer a com- 
plete reading program in the above 
textbooks from pre-primer to third 
grade. They are designed to meet the 
needs of all children to communicate, 
to enlarge curricular experience, and 
to exemplify at all levels the best 
available methods of learning and 
teaching reading. The text in the 
readers, the exercises in the workbooks, 
the methods in the manuals emphasize 
both within and between grades the 
continuity of growth in reading abil- 
ities. Each book of the Ginn Basic 
Readers series is attractively illustrated 
in color. 

Through the Day ($1.28); From Sea- 
son to Season ($1.44); In Country 
and City ($1.96), by Smman P. 
Poote, THomas F. Barton, and 
Ciara Bette Baxer. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, New York 16, 
N. Y. 

This new “Geography Foundation 
Series” is the first to be designed 
specifically to provide foundational 
reading and study materials in geog- 
raphy. Consisting of three textbooks 
scientifically planned and attractively 
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made for the primary grades, it is 
the purpose of these books to elimi- 
nate the gap between what a child 
doesn’t know and what he is expected 
to learn all too quickly when he un- 
dertakes the study of fourth grade ge- 
ography. They help to establish the 
abilities, skills, and attitudes essential 
for wholesome day-by-day living. 
Each book is attractively illustrated in 
four colors. A teacher’s manual and 
concept chart are also provided. 


New Individual Corrective Exercises 
for Elementary English, Book 6, by 
EpitH H. Price, Frora B. MILer, 
and IRENE PATCHEN WARNER. The 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, 96 
pages. $.36. 

This sixth grade book in the “New 
Individual Corrective Exercises” se- 
ries has been completely rewritten with 
new corrective exercises, fascinating 
stories, and meaningful illustrations. 
A survey test precedes and a self- 
evaluation test follows each unit. 


Measuring and Guiding Individual 
Growth, by Ben D. Woop and 
RaLpH Haerner. Silver Burdett 
Company, New York, N. Y. 535 
pages. Illustrated. $4.60. 
Individual differences, measuring 

instruments, and guidance are dis- 
cussed in this volume in an interest- 
ing conversational style by adminis- 
trators, interested laymen, teachers, 
and students. These three educational 
factors are conceived of as basic and 
correlative. All front directly on the 
school’s central concern—individual 
learners. The viewpoint and program 
presented in this book have wide ap- 
plications and implications. 


You Can Defend America, post-war 
edition, by Moral Re-Armament. 
The Mackinac Press, 1123 17th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Illustrated. $.20. Teach- 
er’s Manual, $.50. 

You can really do it—defend Amer- 
ica! In the post-war world of warring 
ideas teachers can give pupils the idea 
of inspired democracy that laid the 
foundation of America’s true great- 
ness in teamwork, sound homes, and 
national unity. The handbook and the 
teacher’s manual, “Your Part in Build- 
ing a New World”, are designed as 
supplementary material for use in so- 
cial studies, English, and guidance 





groups. Used together, they offer a 
practical way of teaching moral and 
spiritual values. 


The Expanding Role of Education, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Washington 6, D. C. 
484 pages. $3.00. 

The 1948 Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators has endeavored to formulate 
the essential features of an acceptable 
program to meet the present needs 
of public education in America. Much 
valuable information is included in 
this volume. 
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GOUDEN CUERUSEY 
= 2/2 lbs. CHICKEN 








You can’t top GOLDEN GUERNSEY 
MILK for real energy-appeal! This 
healthful food drink has more 
energy-value than 2% pounds of 
chicken! That's talking in terms 
of HEALTH! Order Golden Guern- 
ae the “Home of Better 
i 


DAURY CO. 


1810-16 W. Main St. Dial 5-2838 
R 
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Another DOLGE First/ 


KADOL 


L/QU1D 





KADOL is today’s method of clean- 
ing various types of flooring because 
its concentrated, brilliant liquid form 
permits pouring to make an econom- 
ical dilution of only two ounces to 
the gallon of weter. Easy to handle 
—and it goes a long, clean way in 
keeping your floors immaculate. 


KADOL is neutral — can be used 
safely on linoleum, cork also wood 
mastic, tile and many other surfaces, 
and is recommended as a general 
cleaner. No rinsing is ordinarily re- 
quired; when a KADOL-cleaned sur- 
face is dry-mopped, an attractive pol- 
ish results. 


KADOL has no druggy, clinging 
odor associated with usual cleaning 
compounds. Its fragrance is pleasant 
and unobtrusive. 


be ove for the new KADOL booklet 
which explains its many advantages, 
and see your DOLGE Service Man. 





KADOL 


The C. B. DOLGE co. 


WESTPOR NN 














Dolch Aids-to-Reading Sets, by Pro- 
FESSOR EpwarD W. Dotcn. The 
Garrard Press, Champaign, IIl- 
inois. “Helping Your Child With 
Reading”, $.25; Picture-Word 
Cards, $.50; Basic Sight Vocabu- 
lary Cards, $.50; Phonic Lotto, 
$1.00; Group Word Teaching 
Game, $.75; The Group Sounding 
Game, $1.25. 

The Dolch Materials are designed 
to make games and fun out of learn- 
ing to read, and especially to help the 
slow or diffrcult reader. Four sets 
have been assembled, (1) for first 
grader or pre-school, (2) for second 
or third grade, (3) for fourth grade 
or later, and (4) a complete set of 
Aids-to-Reading. Picture Word Cards 
are an aid for developing reading 
readiness and for use in beginning 
reading. Basic Sight Cards include 
220 “ found in most all 
readers and for which instant recogni- 
tion is required. Phonic-Lotto teaches 
long and short vowels, double vowels, 
and dipthongs, training children to 
hear sounds and to associate 
sound with letters; pictures are used, 
not’ printed words. Groups Word 
Teaching Game provides a means by 
which a single pupil, a small group, 
or an entire room can learn through 
play the 220 basic sight words which 
make up about two-thirds of all pri- 
mary reading books. Called the 
“Listen” game by children, the Group 
Sounding Game enstills the habit of 
listening to sounds and the letter- 
sound combinations. This game can 
be used in several interesting ways 


from Grade II to Grade VIII. 


Workbook in General Mathematics, by 
RALEIGH SCHORLING, JOHN R. 
Ciark, and Francis G. Lanx- 
FORD, Jk. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y. 
Kraft. 162 pages. $.68. 

This new workbook should prove 
highly effective in re-enforcing learn- 
ing and improving the skills of gen- 
eral mathematics. It provides bal- 
anced, orderly practice to aid the stu- 
dent in the understanding of basic 
concepts and to improve his skill in 
problem solving and in computations. 
The American Singer, Combined 

Grades, by JoHN W. BeEatrTeE, 
JOsEPHINE WOLVERTON, GRACE 
V. Witson, and Howarp HINGa. 
American Book Company, New 
York, N. Y. 242 pages. 

For combined grades, this edition is 
based on books 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of 
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APRIL is the school month when text- 
book selection committees really begin 
to function. Let your Winston local 
representative help you. 


OPI 


VETERANS account for nine-tenths of 
the school or college enrollment in the 
20-29 age group. 


Tw 


FORMAT of Easy GrowTs IN READING 
follows the principles formulated by the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Associate Director Winifred 
Hathaway elucidates in her important 
new book, Easy On THE Eves. 


OPPS 


HOW serious is the Crisis in Epuca- 
TION? Vital to the point where business 
and industry have already invested over 
$1,000,000 in radio time, newspaper 
and magazine advertising. 


ae 


THAT life is to become more complex 
and noisier is one conclusion to be 
drawn from statistics which show that 
by 1995, our deaf population will nearly 
double the present 2 million. 


ii 


“INTRODUCTION to the National Arith- 
metic on the Inductive System Combin- 
ing the Analytic and Synthetic Methods 
in which the Principles of the Science 
Are Fully Explained and Illustrated, 
Designed for Common Schools and 
Academies.”’ The foregoing description 
is the correct title of an arithmetic in 
great demand 80 years ago. Today, the 
most popular arithmetic series is en- 
titled—simply, Arrrametic We Usz. 


rw 


SPRING—‘“‘when well apparel’d April on 
the heel of limping winter treads” —is 
a season for everything. We select it 
specifically to commemorate the immor- 
tal Shakespeare — obiit April 23, 1616. 


Pew 


DANNY DICTION ov* 
comes again to help 
you build vocabulary. 
This time, he concen- 
trates on children who 
use THE WINSTON 
DicTIoNnaRyY For 
ScHOOLS. 


NG %e 







Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St 


PHILADELPHIA\Z 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
TORONTO 


CHICAGO 16 
LOS ANGELES 15 

































































Scientifically builds Sth “FACTS 
SPEED ... CONTROL : 
Worth Remembering 
,..and PRODUCTION EDITION : 
e Sickness and Accident usually strike 
when least expected. 
xt By Lessenberry and Crewford e Doctor bills, Hospital bills and sal- 
al ary loss usually accompany disabil- 
a ity—fixed expenses continue. 
20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
of e You can best cushion the shock of 
al aii 8 ea : 
he In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth ees Wi parentage ina’ Deac 
gt ee ers’ Group Income Protection Plan’’— . 
Edition, you get a scientific pattern for de- : er , 
at ‘ officially endorsed by 72 Virginia 
™ veloping typing power, which includes definite ee Eee: (lew and ' 
he procedures for developing speed, control, and za as ' : 
of d . I h d 1 f . county). & 
8: production. n the development of typing ; 
nt power, the student is carried through alternate Secure Details From— 
drives for speed and drives for accuracy. As Washin gton National Insurance t 
skills are improved on short writings, they are ‘ 
ra transferred to longer writings and production Company i 
se problems. Chicago | 
er : 
‘ aaa ie i ‘2 R. W. RAYMOND, Group Supervisor 
“p Spreciialisds ime Buu ssme ss am . Richmond, Va. . 
2X mM ee vons , t i 
2€ : 
at ~ is as 
ly 
the series on The American Singer and __ tion from shorthand and from dictat- 
includes a well-rounded selection. ing machines. : The 
h- Precision Shop Mathematics, by Wu.- Before We Spell (Grade 1) and We 
a- 4 * 
1s L1aM HerBerT Epwarps. D. C. Spell and Write (Grades 2, 3, 4, and Johns Hopkins 
e Heath and Company, Boston, 5), by Ervin EucENE Lewis, Euiz- te . 
d, Mass. TIllustrated. 314 pages. ABETH B, Lewis, and Herman L. University 
a $2.48 SHIBLER. The McCormick-Mathers 
nm *.e . . 
n This book is to help train the stu- rege = Wichita, Kan- 1948 Summer Session 
e dent in the correct computations nec- sas. Each $.27. 
“ essary for master craftsmanship. Arith- Spelling and writing are taught as June 28 to August 7 
” metic, algebra, geometry, and trigo- a combined program in the Before We 
nometry are given functional presen- Spell and We Spell and Write Books. fo a Ser ae 
n tation, providing experience and prac- Realizing the ability to spell is essential F Wi aoa Fd . 
t tice in solving the problems most fre- for writing, the authors have provided - cae, ae seen, — 
* quently found on the job. a complete spelling course and a sup- tion, and Engineering. Grad- 
. Scientific T me a plementary writing program for each uate courses in Education, Eng- 
cientific Typewriting, by Aucust grade. lish, and the Social Sciences. ' 
Dvorak, Nei L. MERRICK, Fk Rn daS Tt ISR. SEM 
> GERTRUDE CATHERINE Forp, and Adventures With Plastics, by Louis V. mag sw Papert ns F di ; 
Wass 1, Deas, eee biihiets Odtauan Meorrr, end or international understanding. 
) Book Company, New York, N. Y. Lavapa Zutrer. D. C. Heath and Diversified recreational _pro- 
The subject matter in this text ful- Company, Boston 16, Mass. 275 gram. 
fills a threefold purpose (1) it pro- pages. Illustrated. $3.50. 
vides material for profitable typing The text combines complete instruc- 
practice, (2) it bears upra the lan- tions for working with plastics, de- For catalogue, address 
guage and literary problems of high signs and specific directions for mak- 
school and beginning college students, ing over 100 projects, and simple, con- The Director, Summer Session 
and (3) it provides instruction in and cise information about modern plastics The Johns Hopkins University 
practice material for the application and the plastics industry. Full page 
of typing skill in letter forms, tabu- illustrations are invaluable to the stu- as 
lation, business forms, and transcrip- dent. 
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Heath Texts on Teaching 


Distinctive and Challenging Contributions to Educational Philosophy 











i] Baxter & Braptey: An Overview of Elementary Education* 
Huccetr & Mittarv: Growth and Learning in the Elementary School* 
Watts: The Language and Mental Development of Children, 

An Essay in Educational Psychology 
Westey & Apams: Teaching Social Studies in Elementary Schools* 
Wueat: Psychology and Teaching of Arithmetic* 
Dakin: How to Teach High School English 
Hovious: Suggestions for Teachers of Reading, Gr. VII to XII* 
Westy: Teaching the Social Studies* 


D. C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick STREET 
New York 14 
* Approved for purchase for Virginia Public School Libraries 

















A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 
45b. Cardboard Model of a Set of 
Teeth for demonstration of 
toothbrushing technique and 
basic wall chart “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?” for junior and senior 
high school use. Then for cle- 
mentary use are added a Teach- 
er’s Manual outlining program 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item 


checked. 
45b. 46b. 42b. 48b. 


eevee eeeeservreeveeeeraee 











46b. 


42b. 


48b. 


and including helpful diagram 
of toothbrushing technique; 
Class Hygiene Check-up Rec- 
ord; Individual Dental Certifi- 
cates; Giant Class Certificate. 


DeVry Bulletin No. 4 “Sugges- 
tions for Effective Techniques of 
Utilizing Motion Pictures in the 
Classroom.” The five topics dis- 
cussed are: Teacher Preparation; 
Pre-showing Discussion Period; 
Showing the Films; Post-show- 
ing Discussion Period; Evalu- 
ation Testing. 


“6 Steps to Safety” discusses all 
factors in safe pupil transporta- 
tion. The attractive 24-page 
booklet covers: bus driver train- 
ing; pupil training; traffic haz- 
ards; organization and function 
of a pupil bus patrol; safety 
features in constructon and op- 
eration of buses. 


Motion Pictures Owned by or 
Relating to the American Rail- 
roads is a 63 page booklet de- 
scribing films which are avail- 
able on loan by the various rail- 
roads as well as those for rental 
or sale by commercial distribu- 
tors. 
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Books recommended Jor the Eighth Grade 


History AMERICAN HISTORY Wilson and Lamb 


Science DOORWAYS TO SCIENCE Hunter and Whitman 


Mathematica MATHEMATICS AT WORK van Toy! 
JUNIOR MATHEMATICS TWO upton 


Mental Hygiene ADVENTURES IN GROWING UP Browoeti, Williams, et a 
LIVING WITH OTHERS Goodrich 


Health HEALTH AND BODY BUILDING wheat and Ficzpatrici 
English JUNIOR ENGLISH TWO. Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis 
Guidance EXPLORING LATIN Brennan 


\ merican Book Company ® 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








Educational Services 


By A. B. DICK COMPANY 




















OPERATING - NEW TEXTBOOK ... “Funda. 
CHARTS for So, mentals of Mimeograph stencil 
Mimeograph duplica- ye duplication,” by Agnew NYI and 
tors, Mio dels 90, 91, ‘ Cansler (Northwestern). leading 
92. The visual way to == authorities in business machine edu 
teach duplicator opera- ¢ cation. The “last word” in teaching 
tion Simple, complete, ion VY : stencil preparation, ( omplete course 
tep by-step instruc- —9// $-——-- i) of 15 assignments 
tions. Three colors. vecigitan’ An i ( ertificates of Profi tency, awarded 
Size 50” x 38” for easy Serpe sti raat gue by A. B. Dick Company, available 
classroom reading. ree: A ” - for students completing the course 











© 7 NEW PORTFOLIO OF 
. ax MIMEOGRAPH TRACING =F 
. rf PAGES FOR SCHOOLS. Drawings rer sy WAM haz SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


< 

i > = ans j on school subjects by professional STENCIL SHEETS, especially 
-TRAY™ artists. Use them for illustrating school ae | -“ form-topped with a 2 column and a3 
: — / newspapers, bulletins, posters, other set * column layout, make it easy to produce 
—<— classroom materials. Over 100 sketches ; é a professional-looking school paper 
| and ideas on loose-leaf pages for easy 2 by : annual report, or special bulletin 
° ) tracing on the Mimeograph illumi- Ef f 

= nated drawing board. 


MAIL YOUR ORDERS—OR WRITE TO— 
American Typewriter Exchange 
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Office Equipment Company, Inc. 


603 East Main Street , a 223 East Plume Street 


RROOUCTS 


RICHMOND 3, VIRGINIA 


708 


NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
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FOR BETTER 
HIGH SCHOOL LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR 


The BETTER ENGLISH Workbooks 


by 
Richard A. Meade 
University of Virginia 





“i A New Series of Unique Diagnostic 

and Remedial Workbooks for the 

First Three Years of Secondary 
School. 
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BETTER 


ENGLISH 


[BOOK ONE, 


OT) Baller English 
BETTER ie 


aN: 





Book |, 8th Grade 
Net 69 Cents 


Book Il, 9th Grade 
Net 69 Cents 





Book III, 10th Grade 
Net 75 Cents 


BETTER ENGLISH is alone in: 


1. Its careful restriction to topics which function in speaking and writing. 
2. Its abundance of exercise material. 
3. Its high degree of interest in the practice sentences. 


A few Virginia schools, among the hundreds using the BETTER ENGLISH Workbooks, 
are those in Lee, Buchanan, Carroll, Roanoke, Norfolk, Buena Vista, Botetourt, Charlottes- 
ville, Covington, Floyd, Rockingham, Appomattox, Campbell, Halifax, Spotsylvania, Peters- 
burg, Giles, Orange, Culpeper, Clifton Forge, Washington County, Martinsville, Patrick, 
Tazewell, Alexandria, Blacksburg, Franklin, Lynchburg, Manassas, Elk Creek, and Salem. 


We Invite You to Try the BETTER ENGLISH Workbooks with your “Problem” Classes 
in English. 


Sample Copies Cheerfully Sent on Request. 


ALLYN and BACON 


11 East Thirty-Sixth Street New York City 16 
W. Carl Whitlock, Russell B. Hay, 
3 Gildersleeve Wood, Charlottesville 1 Indian Springs Road, Williamsburg 


Virginia Representatives 


